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ADVERTISEMENT. 


OTHING but the author's real 
ſenſe of the inadequate manner, 
in which he has treated a ſubject of fo 
much importance, could overcome the 
repugnance he feels to ſay a word about 
himſelf. He has only to ſay, that he 
reſts his apology upon the extenſive and 
complicated nature of the ſubje&, and 
upon the neceſlity he found himſelf” un- 
der of executing in ſome haſte a deſign, 
which came late into his thoughts. o 
one merit only he lays full claim, that 
of having written with the moſt ſteady 
impartiality. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE preſent high price of - proviſions and 

other neceſſaries of life is a calamity of ſo 
general and alarming a nature, that every at- 
tempt to find out its cauſe, or to point out a 
remedy for it, is at leaſt excuſable. It will ea- 
fily be allowed, that it is not in all its extent 
owing to any ſingle cauſe ; that there are many 
circumſtances which actually concur in produ- 
cing this effect; and alſo that many others are 
alledged to do ſo, which have not in fact ſuch 
tendency. Some of the cauſes of this evil lie deep, 
and ariſe from a long and gradual progreſſion of 


things. The effects of theſe can only be remedied, 1 


by putting things as much as poſſible in a diffe- 
rent train. Others on the contrary are of a tem- 
porary and contingent nature; and the evils 
ariſing from them may be palliated at leaſt, if 
not redreſſed, by expedients of a like kind. It 
will be neceſſary therefore to examine theſe ſepa- 
rately: to conſider, firſt, thoſe cauſes whoſe ope- 
ration is general and uniform ; and, ſecondly, 
= of, a more limited nature, which affect on- 
* particular articles, and at particular conjunc- 


tuxes. 


vii INTRODUCTION. 
tures. By ſuch a full and accurate examination 
we ſhall be alone able to diſtinguiſh the real 
ſources of this evil from the pretended ones ; 
from thoſe which owe their riſe to falſe and imper- 
fect views, or, which is too often the caſe, to par- 
ticular intereſts. A point this of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence. There may be greater danger in pur- 
ſuing a falſe ſcent, than in not purſuing the true 
one. And in the courſe of this enquiry I ſhall 
be guided as much as poſſible by general prin- 
ciples ; ſuch as ariſe from the very nature of po- 
litical and commercial ſociety; and whoſe ope- 
ration is ſure and inevitable, when ſufficient time 
s allowed for ſuch operation. It is indeed upon 
ſuch general principles only that any meaſures of 
| - folid and permanent utility can be founded. 
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Le bien politique, comme le bien morale, ſe trouve 


toujours entre deux limites. 
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Of RIC HE S8 


HE firſt general cauſe of the high price 

of proviſions and other neceſſaries of 

life in this country is the wealth of it; 
or the great quantity of money accumulated in 
it, and circulating through every part of it. 
The fact, I ſuppoſe, is indiſputable ; that the 
quantity of circulating money (whether in ſpe- 
cie or paper makes not the leaſt difference) is 
prodigiouſly increaſed within a few years, and 
particularly ſince the late war. The neceſſary 
conſequence-of which increaſe is an advance in 
ſome proportion upon commodities of all kinds, 


I uſe the terms, riches, wealth, money; generally in 
the ſame ſenſe throughout this chapter ; as money 1s the 
univerſal meaſure of riches. Whenever the words riches, 


wealth, or the like, are uſed in a different ſenſe, I hope 
the context will determine it. 
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2 OF RICHES. 


and indeed upon every thing transferable. It is 
demonſtrable, if not ſelf-evident, that this muſt 


be the caſe, if the quantity of commodities 


brought to market continue the ſame. For ſup- 
poſing amongſt any number of people the 
transfers of all kinds to be equal, the prices will 
be always in proportion to the quantity of mo- 
ney actually employed in ſuch transfers. It 
would therefore be to the laſt degree ridiculous 
to expect, that the price of proviſions at this time 
ſhould bear any proportion to the prices in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, or to the preſent prices 
in ſome other countries. In which inſtances the 
apparent cheapneſs does not ariſe from the great- 
er plenty of proviſions, but from the greater 
ſcarcity of money repreſenting them. If there- 


fore this increaſe of money was equally diffuſed 
throughout the community, it 1s evident at firſt 


ſight, that the high prices of commodities in con- 


ſequence of it would not in this ſingle view pre- 


judice any particular members. For money 
being repreſentation merely, and a conventional 


contrivance for the eaſier exchange of goods, 


it is certain, that the greater or leſſer quantity 
of it cannot in this way have the leaſt effect. 
Suppoſing, for inſtance, in any period of time, 


the circulating. money be double what it is in 
another period; be double upon the whole, and 


double in the hands of each individual ; and 
ſuppoſing the labour, produce, merchandiſe, and 


every 
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every thing elſe which is exchanged or brought 
to market to be the ſame : what wall be the con- 
{quence ? the abſolute and nominal prices will 
be doubled; but the relative and real ones will 
be the ſame. As a buyer I ſhall pay double, 
and as a ſeller I ſhall receive in the ſame propor- 
ton. This, I ſay, would be undoubtedly the 
caſe upon any additional influx of wealth into 
kingdom, ſuppoſing ſuch riches were equally 
liſtributed throughout the ſeveral parts of it. 
But this never is, nor ever can be the caſe. Such 
additional wealth is generally imported by a few 
bands: few, I mean, in compariſon to the whole 
body of the people. It is a conſiderable time be- 
fore it can be moulded in any degree into the 
general maſs, ſo as to replace individuals in the 
ame relative condition of riches, as they were 
n before ſuch an event. But the great misfor- 
une is, that the gradual progreſs of things to- 
ward this ſtate of equality is neceſſarily accom- 
janied by a perpetually growing evil, no leſs fatal 
o the intereſts of the ſociety than that very ine- ' 
quality which yet it tends to remove. The ad- 


vanced 


The attentive reader will eaſily diſtinguiſh between an 
equality of fortunes, and the unequal diftribution of mo- 
y at its firſt entrance into a kingdom. The everlaſting 
endency of an unequal diſtribution of fortunes is to a {till 
geater inequality. But the tendency of money as a repre- 
tation is juſt the reverſe. It will be conſtantly more and 
nore mixing itſelf with the ſeveral exchanges of commodi- 
| B 2 ; ties, 
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vanced price of labour 1s evidently a part of this 
progreſſion, and neceſſarily follows the advanced 
price of proviſions. It can alone compenſate 
ſuch advanced price to the bulk of the communi. 
ty; and reduce things to the ſtate of equality 
above-menttoned. The conſequences of this are 
obvious, and have been often drawn out. The 
manufacturer 1s underſold, trade languiſhes, and 
the poor loſe their employment. Circumſtance 
which may be regarded as the ſure forerunner 
of univerſal want, beggary, and wretchednek, 
It is then perhaps matter of ſome doubt, how 
far a great increaſe of wealth is advantageous to 
a ſtate in all its conſequences. It moſt certainly 
is not, as has been commonly ſuppoſed, a good 


without any alloy of evil. In order to prepare 


our way for a more full determination upon theſe 
points, let us conſider a little in what manner 
and by what channels wealth or money is con. 
veyed into a country, in which there are no mines 
of the precious metals. 


ties, and every thing brought to market. And when thisis 
throughly done, things will be neceſſarily reduced to an 
equality with reſpect to money their ſign. No one will i 
this ſingle view be a ſufferer after ſuch a period, excepting 
thoſe who have nothing, not even labour, to bring to mat 
ket, ar, which comes to the ſame, nothing but what bears 
an unalterable price. In other words, none will ſuffer, ex- 
cept ſuch as live entirely upon ſalaries, penſions, or an 
fixed ſums of money, 


The 
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The firſt, and moſt natural, and moſt advan- 
tageous channel of riches into any kingdom, is 
by the export and ſale of its produce and manu- 
factures *. This is a ſpecies of commerce, which 
all wiſe nations have encouraged to the utmoſt ; 
and have left without a check at leaſt in almoſt 
all its branches. And in general it cannot be too 
nd much encouraged. As the wealth imported into 
es a kingdom in exchange of theſe commodities is 
ers the price of induſtry and labour, of art and in- 
els. W vention, it muſt tend to increaſe and quicken 
ow Wl {uch art and induſtry ; circumſtances which can 


sto alone render a ſtate proſperous and happy within 
nly WF itſelf, or give it ſecurity and power with reſpect 
ood to its neighbours. It is evident however, that 
pare WM every kind of produce and manufacture does not 
hele in this view deſerve equal encouragement. 
nner There is an extreme here, as in moſt other caſes. 
con- Wl And there may be circumſtances in which ſuch 


encouragement may not only be productive of 
greater evil than good, but may be ruinous and 
fatal. There are two circumſtances which ap- 
this i 
to al F 5 | 
will nl I diſtinguiſh between produce and manufacture, as they 
cepting generally are diſtinguiſhed, and conſtitute the two diviſions 
o mar- ef the landed and trading intereſts, though they always in 
t ben bme degree or other go together. There is no produce 
er, el. without ſome manufacture, and ſeldom a manufacture with- 
or ot ſome conſumption of home produce, either in the ma- 
terials or the tools. The more theſe are blended and mixed, 
clearly the better, 
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6 | OF RICHES. 

pear to me to determine the degree of encourage. 
ment that ought to be given to any kind of pry. 
duce or manufacture, 

Firſt, as ſuch produce or manufacture is more 
or leſs neceſſary to common ſubſiſtence : neceſ. 
ſary, I mean, either to the ſubſiſtence of indivi. 
Wb. 6 or of the ſtate in general. 

And ſecondly, as the quantity of labour em- 
ployed in them is greater or leſs. 

The former will be readily admitted in the 
groſs, though it is not always attended to in par- 
ticular inſtances. Articles of luxury are of no 
conſideration in compariſon. to the neceſſaries of 
life. Nothing but a plenty of theſe can make 
the people tolerably happy, or at all inereaſe 
their numbers. A nation therefore cannot more 
fatally miſtake its own intereſt, than in giving 
theleaſt encouragement to luxurious productions, 
when they are in any degree , inconſiſtent with 
ſuch as are neceſſary to general ſubſiſtence. And 
indeed it will be found in many caſes highly ex- 
pedient to give a check to the former articles; 
whatever profit they may bring to particular per- 
ſons, and whatever balance the foreign ſale ot 
them may occaſion in favour of the nation in 
general. In reſpect to mere produce, there occuſ 
to me but few inſtances, in which luxury can in 
' a country like ours be conſulted to any confidera- 
ble degree, in preference to general utility. Nei. 
ther the climate nor the ſoil of England is * 

4 ble 
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ble of producing the rich wines, and delicious 
fruits of the ſouthern latitudes. Our attempts 
therefore in this way are not, I think, conſider- 
able enough to merit attention, Eſpecially as 
improvements in gardening not unfrequently lead 
to improvements in agriculture. There ſeems 
indeed to be ſome danger leaſt our pleaſure- ground 
ſhould ſtretch to rather too great an extent, and 
too many of our acres be turned into unprofita- 
ble lawn, or ſunk in ſtill more unprofitable water. 
But there is one produce of luxury which is car- 
ried to the moſt extravagant height amongſt us, 
that of horſes. I mean not to ſay, that horſes 
are an article of mere luxury. But they may 
be made ſo, and at preſent are made fo to a very 
great degree. The breed of horſes in England 
is at preſent prodigious, Occaſioned clearly by 
the vaſt conſumption of theſe animals at home, 
together with the foreign exportation of them : 
circumſtances which without a check will always 
keep up their price, ſo as to be a ſufficient temp- 
tation even to increaſe the breed of them. What 
number is ſent abroad I pretend not to conjec- 
ture; but I aminformed, it 1s very conſiderable. 
So numerous a breed of horſes is at firſt view 
prejudicial to the breed of cattle ; a produce of 
the moſt general utility, and indeed of indiſpen- 
lible neceſſity to life. It ought therefore upon 
our principles to be checked. And 1n fact the 
diminution of the breed of cattle is at preſent 

"DB 4 matter 
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matter of great complaint, and one evident 
ſource of the evil we are conſidering. Theſe 
circumſtances will be more fully inſiſted upon 
hereafter, and are only mentioned here as an 
example of the general principle I would lay 
down. 

In reſpect to manufactures, and what are call- 
ed trades, the ſame principle holds good. The 
ſmith, the carpenter, the maſon, the weaver and 
ſpinner are infinitely more uſeful members of 
ſociety, than the engraver, the carver, the 
painter, and even the coachmaker. And were 
the woollen and ſilk manufactures in any degree 
Inconſiſtent, would there be a moment's doubt 
which ſhould give way to the other? Nay, were 
it poſſible to remove all the inhabitants of Spital- 
fields to the north or weſt of England, and 
was there ſufficient employment for them in 
the woollen, linnen, or any other manufacture of 
a leſs luxurious nature, the benefit to the com- 
munity would be conſiderable. I mean not to 
hint the leaſt ſnadow of prejudice to this manu- 
facture, as it is now an eſtabliſhed one in Eng- 
land, and ought therefore to find every encou- 
ragement in preference to foreign articles of 
the ſame kind. But ſtill 1 think, if that ma- 
nufacture had never gained footing in this 
country, and eſpecially in the capital, we 
ſhould not have been at all the worſe for 
it, 
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it. Let us buy our ſilks from Italy, and even 
from France, our wines from Portugal, or even 
from Burgundy, let us ranſack the continent for 
pictures, or tooth-picks, and for every other real 
or fancied ornament of life, nay let us be. fo in- 
conceivably whimſical as to ſend both to the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies for our common breakfaſt ; 
with all my heart. Provided we take care to 
work up well at home, our wool, our hemp and 
flax, our oak, our iron, and above all our pre- 
cious dirty terra firma. There will then be no 
fear of us. We ſhall have plenty of people, be- 
cauſe we {hall have plenty of food and clothes 
for them ; and ſhall alſo have enough of both to 
ſpare to thoſe of our neighbours who are in 
want of them, | 

The other general circumſtance which ought 
to determine a ſtate in favour of any particular 
produce or manufacture, is the quantity of la- 
bour employed in it. When is a country in the 
moſt flouriſhing and happy condition? When 
all its hands are employed, and in conſequence of 
ſuch employment each individual enjoys the ne- 
ceſſaries of life at leaſt in plenty and ſecurity. Dii 
laboribus omnia vendunt. Labour is the beſt in- 
gredient in the cup of human life. It is happi- 


The ſilk manhſustüfe has the other circumſtance of gene- 


ral utility in its favour; the employing a great number of 
hands, 


neſs, 
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neſs, it is enjoyment in itſelf *; and can alone 


procure the means- of it. It gives moreover a 
reliſh to every other enjoyment, and prepares 
men for taſting the ſweets of thoſe intervals of 
reſt and repoſe, which naturally follow it. No- 
thing indeed can in any degree compenſate to a 
ſtate the want of employment to its people. No 


advantages of ſoil, climate, or produce, are a 


balance againſt the evils of ſloth, idleneſs, and a 
ſtate of maction. They indeed ceaſe to be ad- 
vantages, the moment they have this effect. Nor 
can I conceive a greater curſe upon a body of 
people, than to be thrown upon a ſpot of land, 
where the productions for ſubſiſtence and food 
were in great meaſure ſpontaneous, and the cli- 
mate required or admitted little care for raiment 


and covering. Nor are the inhabitants of a 
'country abounding with mines of the precious 


metals in a more enviable condition. Becauſe 
here too the means of ſubſiſtence are acquired 
with very little induſtry or labour, For theſe 


* Comparatively at leaſt, if not abſolutely ſo. 


* It may be proper to obſerve that there may be an ex- 
treme on the other fide. A foil incapable of produce by 
labour is quite as bad as a ſoil that produces plentifully 
without any labour. In this caſe indeed the country muſt be 
in great meaſure uninhabited, or ſubſiſt by commerce. The 


ſoil of this country is in general happily of a nature be- 
teen thefe extremes. It is capable of great improvement, 


and when improved to the higheſt produces in great abun- 
dance. i 


Will 
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will be readily and plentifully ſupplied by neigh- 
bouring nations, who will flock to the exchange 
of their own commodities for the gold and filver 
of the other. Beſides the many evils attached] | 
to habits of idleneſs and indolence, which in 
theſe ſituations muſt be univerſal, others will 
follow on faſt even of a worſe nature. What- 
ever be the form of government in ſuch a ſtate} 
nothing that deſerves the name of government 
can poſſibly laſt long. The paſſions of men being 
without employment upon objects of an uſeful} | 
innocent nature, will have their full play for 
dangerous and deſtructive projects. And in theſe 
they will moſt certainly be employed. The few} 
will ſoon begin to combine againſt the many. 
Avarice, ambition, luxury, and a ſpirit of rapa- 
ciouſneſs will widen more and more the diſtincti 
on between rich and poor. The nation will, 
ſoon be divided into theſe two extremes. A diff 
viſion of all others the moſt fatal to humanity 

In this caſe indeed, if the body of the people be ſmall;lf 
and the bulk of the hands be employed in the various ma- 
nufactures of theſe metals, and eſpecially if they keepl 
the carriage in their own hands, by ſending their own 
goods to foreign markets, and bringing home the commoy 
dities of other countries in return, the evil will be propor- 
tionably remedied: The manufactured gold and filver wil 
be in that caſe their ſtaple. But it is not likely they ſhould 
take this trouble upon themſelves, if the metals in thei 
crude {tate will procure in return, and without any ſuehl 


trouble of the owners, a ſufficient quantity, or what they 
mall think ſuch, of the neceſſaries of life. j 
And 


(: 
} 
| 
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I [ And the progreſs will be rapid and inevitable te 
4 [| that ſtate of ſociety in which every human evil 
is concentrated; a ſtate of deſpotiſm on the one 
band, and of ſlavery on the other. Fact, and 
dle hiſtories of all thoſe countries which have 
come neareſt the above- mentioned circumſtances 
Ianite in confirming theſe obſervations *, There 
lj cannot therefore be a nobler object of government, 
q than the keeping all its hands employed. A ſpi- 
| 7 of induſtry is the life and ſtrength, the hap- 
| pineſs and true riches of a ſtate ; and can alone 
| 


| iffaſ: and preſerve a ſpirit of liberty through the 
| everal parts of it. In this view therefore and 
in reſpect to the produce of a country, agricul- 
ure in all its branches demands the firſt attention 

Ind encouragement. The number of hands em- 
loyed in the cultivation of lands is much greater 


| 
lf 
i 


Spain is in ſome degree an example of theſe effects. 
ith the ampleſt means of ſubſiſtence and plenty, and with 
every natural reſource of wealth and power, Spain is be- 
Home a poor, idle, diſpirited, and languiſhing people. The 
rue cauſe of this decline muſt be ſought for in the mines of 
WA merica, That nation, dazzled and infatuated with the 
| 5 luſtre of a fiftitious riches, has neglected all its native 


| Fources of real proſperity, wealth, and enjoyment. 


| > The Roman writers are perpetually complaining of the 


Nleneſs and other miſchiefs which aroſe from the public 
Wiribution of corn ſo much in faſhion amongſt that peo- 

Die. Thus Tully in orat. pro Sextio. Frumentariam legem 
Gracchus ferebat : jucunda res plebi Romanæ; victus 
im ſuppeditabatur large ſine labore. Repugnabant boni, 
| | uod ab induſtria plebem ad deſidiam avocari putabant. 


than 
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than in paſturage of any kind; and the produce 
from tillage, except in ſome very particular 1 | 
ſtances, vaſtly more conſiderable. I juſt mention 
theſe circumſtances at preſent. They will here | 
after be more fully inſiſted upon. | 

| 


With reſpect to manufactures the ſame rea- 
ſoning holds good. The great object here is the 
quantity of labour neceſſary to the perfection off 
the work. The profits to the principal manug 
facturer and merchant are comparatively no cond 
ſideration. Neither is the balance in favour off 
the nation. Too large profits in trade, and al 
large balance are indeed clearly pernicious. Tho 
I am ſenſible, it is in theſe lights that trade and 
manufactures are generally conſidered as moſly 
advantageous. But it 1s to me clear as demon 
ſtration, that an enormous balance is in itſelf a 
real evil. And unleſs it be compenſated by 
great demand of labour, and a proportionablel 
increaſe of real plenty, is an evil without any 
good. The "0M kind of exchange that de 


ſerve 


* It may be aſked perhaps, why is the balance of trade 
made ſo much a national object? I anſwer in one word, that 
the balance of any particular trade is not, or rather ought 
not to be, an object to the nation, except in this ſingle | 
view; as it is thereby enabled to carry on a commerce ol 
real and eſſential utility, where the balance is neceſſaril 
againft it. Thus ſuppoſe a nation in want of ſome of the 
real neceſſaries of life, or of ſome commodities neceſſary te 
its own manufactures, ſuch for 4 s ſake as iron, tim 


ber! 


erves the name of commerce is that of goods for 
goods. Such a commerce is invaluable in a ſtate, 
a is includes in it every reſource of proſperity and 
ſtrength; a great conſumption of labour, an 
abundance of every thing neceſſary to life, both 
of native and foreign growth, and in conſe- 
| quence a perpetual increaſe of people. 1 aſſert 
1 then without heſitation as an undoubted princi- 
| ple, that thoſe manufactures are of the greateſt 
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public utility, which on the one fide employ the 

greateſt number of hands, and on the other pro- 
i Huce the loweſt profits to the merchant, and 
{principal manufacturer, and import the loweſt 
Palance into the kingdom. A manufacture in 
| rhich immenſe riches are acquired tends in vari- 
us ways to its own ruin. It is a ſort of wanton 
nereaſe of money in the ſtate, and will there- 


i 


| ore be attended with the neceſſary bad conſe- 
if 


Wuences of ſuch an increaſe, firſt the high price 
of proviſions and other RA ARE then of la- 
0 


| ber, wool, &c. and ſuppoſe again it cannot get a ſufficient 
| Yuantity of theſe in immediate exchange of its own ſtaple 
"= it is evident that there muſt be a balance of trade 
om ſome other quarter, in order to enable it to carry on 
WG: laſt ſpecies of commerce. A balance of trade then is 
Wnly uſeful as it enables us to extend our trade. The real 
Wtility of any branch of commerce, conſidered alone and with- 
ut reſpect toany other branch, ariſes not from any balance in 
5 favour, but from the greater plenty it occaſions of every 
ing neceſſary and uſeful in life, and the more individuals it 


1 i * to partake of ſuch Oy" 
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bour and wages; which muſt be followed by the 
gradual decay of the manufacture itſelf . Nay, 
I would go ſtill farther; and would venture to 
aſſert, that a manufacture which employs a great 
number of hands, though the materials are of 
foreign produce, eſpecially if it be among the 
neceſſaries of life, I mean the life not only of 
individuals, but alſo of the community, is of 
infinitely greater public utility, and deſerves pub- 
lic encouragement, much more than a manufac- 
ture, the materials of which, though of native 


growth, require a ſmaller quantity of labour in 
the working up. The carriage in this inſtance, 


while we keep it in our own hands, is a circum- 
ſtance of conſiderable benefit; as it creates addi- 
tional employment, additional earnings, and in 
conſequence ſupplies a greater number of perſons 
with the means of ſubſiſtence. Though there- 


I am never ſurprized to hear of the decay of any ma- 
nufactures in this kingdom. I am rather ſurprized that they 
exiſt at all under ſo many circumſtances of diſadvantage. 
The French give forty per cent. more for our wool than gur 
manufacturers; and are yet able to underſell them. Owing 
entirely to the cheapneſs of labour in France. And yet I 
believe no mortal will ſay that the labourer's wages in this 
manufacture are at preſent too high in England, compared 
with the price of proviſions and all the neceſſaries of life. 
What then is to be done in this caſe? If we cannot beat 
them fairly, our only reſource is to difarm them. Let them 
have none of your wool. This, I fear, is not at preſent effec- 
tually done. Wool there is too much reafon to ſuſpect, is 
ſmuggled into France in conſiderable quantities. Cannot 
this poſſibly be prevented ? 

| fore 
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fore we are obliged to fetch great part of our 
hemp, and timber, and iron, and even wool 
from foreign countries, I confeſs I am in no pain 
about the conſequences. While we can by theſe 


means employ our hands, and are able to ſend 


our manufactures to market whether at home 
or abroad, there is no fear but we ſhall be in 


every view gainers. The great danger is, that in 
point of riches we ſhall be too great gainers. 


Nor am I at all more alarmed at the general 
complaint of a decay of timber in this kingdom, 

as long as we can be ſupplied with materials for 
ſhipping and building from the foreſts of the 
north, and what would till be better from our 
American colonies. By clearing away ſo many 
of our woods larger room has been given to 
agriculture ; the produce of corn, &c. has been 


_ proportionably increaſed; a vaſtly greater number 


of hands employed and conſequently maintained. 
Not to mention the circumſtances of health, 
convenience, and beauty, all of more or leſs 
conſequence to the inhabitants of any country. 


It is poſſible perhaps that there may be an ex- 


treme here as in moſt other caſes. Some woods 
and plantations are abſolutely neceſſary for com- 


mon uſe. There are alſo in this ifland many 


pieces of land incapable of any other produce ; 
and which ought therefore without any kind of 
doubt to be applied to that uſe. And every 


where plantations properly diſpoſed add conſi- 


derable 


FCC 
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derable beauty to a country, and very little ob- 
ſtruct its fertility. 5 

We may now then lay it down as an eſtabliſſi- 
ed principle, that the employment of the people, 
and the plentiful ſupport of them, ought to be 
the great and leading objects of all arrangements 
and meaſures, both with reſpect to the produce 
and manufactures of a country. But nothing 18 
more common, as I have already hinted, than to 
confound this principal object with ſome concom» 
tant circumſtances, and even to purſue meaſures 
in favour of the latter, to the manifeſt prejudice 
of the former. There cannot however be a 
more fatal miſtake. Increaſe of wealth to mer- 


chants and principal traders, together with an 
additional inflax of money into the kingdom, 


will be in a greater or leſſer degree the neceſſary 
attendants upon extended manufactures, and a 
flouriſhing trade. But though theſe are in ſome 
meaſure the unavoidable effects of commerce, 
and the proſpect of private gain will alone en- 


gage individuals in the purſuit of it, yet ought 


they never to be the principal or final objects of 


Such inſtances of falſe policy are molt likely to happen, 
when the lead is too much in the hands of merchants» 
Theſe gentlemen, though ſufficiently clear- ſighted in their 
own particular profeſſion, do not always ſee things in their 
general principles, and moreover are not privileged with an 
exemption from prejudice in fayour of that particular branch 
of commerce in which they are engaged, 


C public 
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public commercial laws or eſtabliſhments. And 
indeed they ought always if poſſible to be checked 

beyond a certain degree, and in favour of other 
branches of trade, attended perhaps with lower 

profits and a ſmaller balance, but of more real 
and public utihty. The paſſions of mankind are 
the grand reſources of legiſlation. Without ap- 
plication to them laws are a mere nothing. And 
the great art of legiflation conſiſts in managing 
theſe principles, and drawing them to its own 
views ; by encouraging them to a certain degree, 
checking their exceſs, and playing them one 
_ againſt another in various ways. Thus are in- 
dividuals happily made to contribute to the good 


of the public, without any ſuch intention of their 


own, and ſometimes even in ſpite of a contrary 
intention. The legiſlator here copies nature. 
And legiſlation would be perfect, could it exactly 
copy its great original. But legiſlators are men. 
The grand reſource of commercial legiſlation is 


Many inſtances of this divine contrivance will at once 
occur to the philoſophic reader. Men are in moſt reſpects 
inſtruments merely in the hands of nature. In the moſt 
common, as well as the moſt important actions of life, we 
are made to contribute to her deſigns, without the leaſt in- 
tention of that kind on our parts. What are all our appe- 
tites, paſſions, inſtincts, but ſo many baits as it were and 
lures, which nature has thrown in our way to draw us to 
her own purpoſes, and to the accompliſhment of her infi- 
nitely great and benevolent deſigns ? This diſtinction has 
not been ſufficiently attended to in moral enquiry, even by 
— beſt writers upon theſe * m 

S 
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the paſſion of avarice. Thus is the maſter ſpring 
of the whole machine. If that be not touched, 
and ſet a going, not a ſingle wheel will ſtir. But 
it requires a maſterly hand to conduct its opera- 
tion. For if it be allowed its full play, without . 
obſtruction or check, the motion will ſoon become y 
too rapid, the more delicate parts of the machine q 
be put out of order, and the whole be gradually 
haſtening to diſſolution. But to quit metaphor. 
There muſt be profits in trade; otherwiſe there 
would be no ſufficient temptation to it, No 
one would embark in it. Public intereſt is 
in this view a mere chimera. And were a 
branch of trade to offer itſelf, the moſt ad- 
vantageous in its conſequences to the public, 
but barren - of profit to the private adventurer, 
there would be little doubt of its fate. A ſpirit 
of difintereſtedneſs is not to be expected in com- 
mon life. But public ſpirit is always expected, 
and ought always to be found in acts of legiſla- 
tion and government. It is then the provinee of 
government to make the moſt beneficial uſe of 
this ſpirit of intereſtedneſs inherent in human 
nature, and to manage it to its own purpoſes of 
general good. To throw out baits or checks in 
its way, as ſuch purpoſes may require ; and in 
general to conceal its own intention, and even 
interpoſition, in order the more ſurely to attain 
its end: & de conduire Vetat fi paiſiblement, 
qu'il ſemble n avoir pas beſoin de conducteurs; 
GA | as 
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as Rouſſeau expreſſes it on a ſimilar occaſion, 
This native ſelfiſnneſs of mankind muſt indeed 
be narrowly watched. Avarice is of all human 
paſſions the moſt exorbitant and encroaching. 
It is not in nature to ſatisfy it. Aſſez n'eſt | ja- 
mais aſſez . It is the only paſſion that gains in- 
creaſe of appetite by what it feeds on. It is 
therefore of the utmoſt conſequence to the inte- 
reſts of ſociety that this paſſion be kept at a 
moderate diet. Exorbitant profits upon trade 
muſt be Checked, or they will ſoon run away 
with all profit to the public; and an helping 
hand ſhould be lent to other branches, which 
ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. For ſurely it often 
happens, that a branch of trade is by no means 
advantageous to the public in the fame propor- 
tion in which it is profitable to the private ad- 
venturer. Theſe two circumſtances are rather 
in an inverſe ratio to each other. 


The ſum of what has been ſaid is this. That 
the employment of the people and their plenti- 
ful enjoyment of the neceſſaries of life are the 
great objects which the public eye ought to have 
in view, in reſpect to the encouragement and ex- 
portation both of its e and manufactures 
| That 

: De PEfprit. Diſc. 3. ch. 10. 
> It may perhaps be thought, that this reaſoning with re- 
ſpect to the quantity of labour employed in produce and ma- 
nufactures proves too much; that it proves againſt the ge- 
neral utility of machines, and all kinds of improvements 
by and 
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That no particular intereſt ought to be attended 


to when in competition with theſe capital ob- 
jects ; neither the landed intereſt, which ariſes 
from the produce, nor the trading intereſt, which 
ariſes from the manufactures of a country. That 
the temporary riches acquired by one or both 
theſe particular intereſts, when acting at all in 
oppoſition to theſe views of more general impor- 
tance, are the real poverty of the people; and 
will end, unleſs checked in time by favourable 
accidents, or the interpoſition of the legiſlature, 
in the common ruin of all. There is, no doubt, 
a certain point in which theſe three intereſts coin- 
cide; a certain ſituation of things, more favour- 


able to them all than any other ſituation; name 


ly, when the farmer and manufacturer has ſuch 


demand, the one for his produce, and the other 


and inventions for leſſening the quantity of We in either 
of theſe inſtances. And in this ſingle view only, Iconfels, 
it does prove thus much. Were the hands which are ſpared 
by ſuch improvements to remain abſolutely idle, and could 
the commodity be brought to market at a fair price without 
ſuch diminution of labour, they would be real evils. For 
want of labour is amongſt the worſt of evils. On the 
other hand, the benefits of theſe inventions are obvious and 
conſiderable, and always tend in their conſequences to leſ- 
ſen, if not entirely remedy, the evil which they at firſt occa- 
ton. Manufactures are brought to market at a cheaper 


rate; the manufacture is thereby extended, and more hands 


employed. The lands produce more plentifully, and at leſs 


expence. The conſequence is, a greater plenty of proviſions, 


and a lower price of them. 


- 
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for his goods, as will fairly enable them to find 
full employment for the working hands, and to 
give them wages anſwerable to the prices of the 
ſeveral neceſſaries of life which they ſell to them. 
Every deviation from this ſituation of things, 
though it be perhaps at firſt favourable to one 
ſet of men, will be immediately detrimental to 
the reſt, and in the end even to that one. The 
guardians of the ſtate will therefore keep a watch- 
ful eye upon every ſuch deviation, and endea- 
vour to ſtop the progreſs of it as ſoon as it in 
any degree makes itſelf felt. And thus much 
for the firſt channel by which wealth is brought 
into a kingdom, and the effect it has upon the 
real welfare and proſperity of the community. 
The ſecond channel by which money finds its 
way into a kingdom is by carriage. This is of 
all others the moſt innocent, if not entirely in 
nocent. The money thus acquir ed is wholly 
the price of labour; and is diſperſed at once 
amongſt a great number of working hands. 
In maritime countries, and eſpecially where the 


Men embarked in ſcemingly oppoſite intereſts naturally 
complain of each other; and the more ſo, when the ſpirits 
are raiſed, and the mind whetted, by aCtion and purſuit. 
Thus the landed and trading intereſts are eternally jarring, 
and jealous of each other's aan, Though it is evi- 
dent to demonſtration that they muſt flouriſh or fall toge- 
ther. The ſame circumſtances exactly ſuit both; moderate 
prices of proviſions, moderate prices of labour, and plenty 
both of one and the other. 


extent 
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extent of territory is ſmall, the carriage 1s an 
article of the utmoſt importance. It affords 
employment and ſubſiſtence for individuals, 
and increaſes their numbers. And it can 
alone preſerve a ſtock of ſeamen for the ſe- 
curity and defence of the ſtate. Holland has 
been always ſenſible to this advantage, and im- 
proved it to the utmoſt. The Dutch have been 
ſtiled the carriers of the world. And by an un- 
remitted attention to this branch of trade, which 
ſeems indeed to comprehend the whole ſyſtem of 
what Monteſquieu calls le commerce d ẽconomie, 
have made themſelves ample amends for the 
ſcantineſs of their territories. They are abun- 
dantly ſupplied with all the conveniences of life, 
which are not of their own growth, from other 
countries. Their cities and towns are filled with 
inhabitants; beſides the great numbers always 
employed in navigation and foreign commerce. 
Induſtry and liberty grow up together and flou- 
riſh there as in a ſoil native to them; and are 
mutually ſupported, as they always will be, and 
indeed alone can be, by eachother. The ſtate is re- 
ſpectable abroad, and, what is of much greater 
conſequence, the people are happy at home. 
They ſeem to enjoy every outward circumſtance 
that can contribute to happineſs. For I ſuppoſe 
there is no country upon the face of the earth, 
in which the body of the people are more fully 
employed, better paid, and in conſequence enjoy 
C 4 
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the neceſſaries of life in greater abundance, 
Moſt of what has been ſaid with reſpect to Hol- 
land 1s applicable to England. And all that has 
been ſaid with reſpect to the external defence of 
that republic will apply if poſſible more ſtrongly 
to this iſland. Nature has given us the beſt 
frontier in the world; and it 1s our own fault, 
if we are not impregnable from without. But 
this is only to be done by means of an extended 
navigation * The article of carriage therefore, 
whether of our own goods to foreign countries, 
or of theirs in return to us, does not ſeem to ad- 
mit of any dangerous extreme; and brings with 
it no evil, but what is abundantly overbalanced 
by ſolid and extenſive advantages; included chief- 
ly in theſe two IE, the employment 


See Sir William Temple's account of the United Pro- 
vinces. 


* The Marquis de Mirabeau does not ſeem to be throughly 
acquainted with thenatureof theBritiſh marine militaire,when 
he repreſents it as made up entirely by crews of merchant 
men turned ſoldiers. The common men indeed are in time 
of war taken from the merchant-ſervice ; as many at leaſt as 
gan be got. And from whence can they be taken better? 
The ſea, by his own confeſſion, is the only ſchool for the 
ſea, And it is certain that this claſs of men have little 
chance of being infected with thoſe mercantile principles, 
ſo dreadfully fatal, in his opinion, to the true military ſpirit. 
Our officers it is well known are all bred in the navy. And 
I believe no ſet of men upon earth are in general more averſs 
to trade, or leſs qualified for it. See L'ami des hommes, 
vol. 2. ch, marine militaire, | 
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of hands in general, and a nurſery of ſeamen in 
particular. 

Theſe two appear ton me to be the only chan- 
nels, by which riches make their way into a 
country, as the price of labour and induſtry *, 


Let 


The benefit to a nation from fiſheries ariſes either from 
the article of carriage, the number of hands employed in 
them, or from the conſiderable ſupply which they afford 
for proviſion and ſome other neceſſary uſes. In all theſe 
views they cannot be too much encouraged. | 

Mr. Locke mentions conqueſt as a means of bringing . 
wealth into a kingdom: and gives a very proper and ſtriking 
inſtance of it in the Romans; all whoſe immenſe riches 
were derived from this ſingle ſource. But I will not diſ- 
grace my country with ſuppoſing it capable of entertaining 
any views of profit from the moſt juſt conqueſts, but what 
ariſes from a more enlarged and advantageous commerce. 
Much leſs will I ſuppoſe its governors capable of entertain- 
ing a notion, that conqueſt can convey to them any other 
right, than the glorious one of increaſing the happineſs of 
both countries; never, that of imparting advantages to 
one, at the expence of the other. Whatever may have been 
the general practice of Conquerors, and whatever appearance 
of juſtification may have been given to their ſavage conduct 
by the determinations of ſome writers upon the law of na- 
tions, who have founded their weak reaſonings upon this 
ſubject, more upon the practice of ancient ſtates, and the 
ever uncertain Jaw of precedents, than upon any juſt views 
of ſociety and human nature, this is the unalterable law of 
humanity ; and ſuch has it always appeared to truly enlight- 
ened minds. La conquete eſt une acquiſition ; Feſprit d'une 
acquiſition porte avec lui Feſprit de conſervation & d'uſage, 
& non pas celui de deſtruction.— L' objet de la conquete eſt 
la conſervation; la ſeryitude n'eſt Jamais Lobjet de la con- 
| quete, 
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Let us now fee, by what other means the quan- 
tity of circulating money may be increaſed, ſo 
as to affect the price of thoſe commodities which 
it repreſents. | 

It often happens that money is ſpent in a 
kingdom, which has not been acquired there: 
by foreigners, whoſe fortunes lie in another 
country; by natives, whoſe riches have been 
gained abroad '; by coloniſts, who flock to the 
mother country upon many accounts ; to par- 
take of its refinements in luxury, or its im- 
provements in ſcience; or to ſupport by their 
preſence and influence the intereſts of their re- 


quete. De l' Eſprit des Loix, liv. x. ch. 3. The nobleſt object 
of conqueſt is to impart real advantages to the conquered. 
It is an object too the moſt throughly ſelfiſn. For theſe will 
be infallibly reflected back again in tenfold proportion to 
the conquerors. C'eſt à un conqutrant i reparer une partie 
des maux qu'il a faits, Je definis ainſi le droit de conquete : 
un droit neceſfaire, legitime, & malheureux, qui laiſſe tou- 
jours 2 payer une dette immenſe, pour $'acquitter envers la 
nature humaine. Ibid, ch. 4. See alſo a clear confutation 
of Grotius's ſyſtem in Rouſſeau's Contract Social. liv. i. 


ch. 3, & 4. 


* Particularly, by governments, agencies, commiſſary- 
' ſhips, conqueſts by private perſons, or private trading com- 
panies, if any ſuch there be, and tributes in conſequence of 
them. Monſtrous fortunes acquired in this way are the 
bane of a country. And I am inclined'to believe, that the 
great increaſe of money in this kingdom is owing more to 


theſe circumſtances than to any vaſt balance of trade in our 
favour. | 


ſpective 
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ſpective colonies. Wealth flowing into a king- 
dom by theſe channels is evidently not the con- 
ſequence of induftry, but may be the cauſe of it. 
And as far as it is the cauſe of induſtry, it is a 
real and eſſential advantage. To a country, 
which has no other way of bringing gold and 
ſilver into its poſſeſſion, which is without com- 
merce or manufactures, a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
foreign travellers is of conſiderable conſequence. 
Every freſh ſupply of money thus brought in and 
expended gives new life and ſpirit to the inhabi- 
tants of all ranks, rouzes them from their habits 
of indolence by throwing temptations to labour 
in their way, and by holding out rewards to in- 
duſtry creates and nouriſhes it. Such is the con- 
dition of many of the towns and ſtates in Italy; 
particularly of Rome, as obſerved by Mr. Sharpe. 
But I much queſtion, whether in a country whoſe 
hands are fully employed in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and navigation, and who have full 
vent for their commodities either at home or 
abroad, the additional introduction of money 
by a number of foreign reſidents be not a greater 
evil than good. In the ſingle light in which 

we are now conſidering things it is clearly an 
evil, as it muſt neceſſarily enhance the price of 
every thing brought to market. And though 

it may in ſome reſpects be the cauſe of induſtry, 
and in this view is a real advantage, it is not in 


PREP the cauſe of * of the moſt uſeful } 
kind; 
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kind; and this advantage is, I fear, extr emely 
| inconfiderable, in compariſon to the damage 
done to the commercial intereſt, and to the more 

extended induſtry of the ſtate, by raiſing the 

price of proviſions and labour, and putting it 
out of its power to ſend its goods to market up- 
| on the ſame terms with its neighbours. The 
1 real ſtrength and proſperity of a country depends 
chiefly upon the number and induſtry of its in- 
WY — habitants. Theſe advantages in reſpect to Eng- 
bi land can only be derived from an improved agri- 
culture, anda flouriſhing commerce; inexhauſti- 
i ble ſources theſe of induſtry, plenty, and popu- 
louſneſs. As an Engliſhman therefore I have no 
pleaſure in ſeeing. a number of Eaſt or Weſt-In- 
dan - eſtates ſpent in this country, and as little 
pain in hearing, that our nobility and gentry are 
every day embarking to throw away a few of their 
looſe guineas upon the continent. If our co- 
loniſts would keep at home and attend to the 
improvement” of their lands, and the civilizing 


This is perfectly conſiſtent with Dean Swift's com- 
plaints, that the nobility and gentry of Ireland ſpent great 
part of their eſtates abroad, and particularly in England. 
Such a drain of money muſt be of fatal conſequence to a 
country every branch of whoſe commerce was in chains; 
and where there was no temptation either to agriculture or 
manufacture, becauſe no market for the produce or the 
merchandiſe ariſing from them. I truſt this kingdom is at 
preſent in a much better condition, Give them but a mar- 


ket for their goods, and every thing elſe will follow of 
courſe, 


and 


- 
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and increaſing their people *, they would more 

effectually conſult their own intereſt, and alſo 
I gladly ſeize this and every opportunity of pleading the 
| cauſe of humanity againſt the more than ſavage cruelty ex- 
erciſed towards the ſlaves in our plantations. A learned 
Biſhop has lately ſet the inhumanity of the whole ſyſtem of 


this commerce in the ſtrongeſt light. (See the Biſhop of 


Glouceſter's ſermon before the ſociety for the propagation 
of the goſpel in foreign parts.) But the ears of a planter 
are, I fear, to be reached by the voice of authority only. 
And would England ſet her neighbouring ſtates an example 
of this kind in favour of human nature, it would be more 


real glory to her, than all her numerous conqueſts and tri- 


umphs. De petits eſprits, ſays the great writer I have jult 
quoted, exagerent trop Pinjuitice que l'on fait aux Afri- 


cains. Car ſi elle etoit telle qu'ils le diſent, ne ſeroit- il pas 


venu dans la tete des princes d' Europe, qui font entrieux 
tant de conventions inutiles, d'en faire une generale en fa- 


veur de la miſẽricorde & de la pitie * DeFEſprit des Lows, 


liv. xv. ch. 5. The barbarity of this practice is indeed 
equalled only by its falſe policy, or at leaſt its abſolute in- 


utility. For 1 can never be brought to believe, that nature 


has ſo diſpoſed the productions of any country or any cli- 
mate, that the deſtruction of her nobleſt work, the deſtruc- 
tion of the human mind, ſhould be neceſſary to the acquiſi- 
tion and enjoyment of them. But the mind of a flave has 
really no exiſtence. . Il n'y a point de travail ſi penible, ſays 
the ſame excellent man, qu'on ne puille proportionner a la 
force de celui qui le fait, pourvu qui ſe ſoit la raiſon & non 
pas Pavarice qui le régle. The mines of Hungary and 
Germany, he fays, were before chriſtianity worked by 
ſlaves or by criminals ; upon a ſuppoſition that none beſides 
could be brought to ſubmit to ſo laborious an employ. - But 
now, from ſome trifling privileges annexed to this buſineſs, 
and a ſomewhat larger allowance of profit than what ariſes 
from other common labour, it is even become matter of 
choice. 
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be better enabled to take off our manufactures. 
And if our gentlemen will be a little ſparing in 
their purchaſes of French and other foreign 
goods, (clandeſtine imports of prohibited manu- 
factures I would not ſo much as ſuſpect) we 
will forgive them the loſs of their company at 
home for ſome time, as it will, we hope, be am- 
ply compenſated by thoſe improvements which 
they have it in their power to make abroad. 
Nor need we fear, according to ſome late ac- 
counts, any diminution of their amor patriæ, 
from the compariſon of other countries with 
their own. We hear every day our gentry, and 
perſons who live upon their own fortunes, in 
the neighbourhood of a conſiderable manufac- 
ture, complaining of the numerous poor which 
ſuch a manufacture neceſſarily draws to it. At 
the ſame time the manufacturer complains of the 
exorbitant prices of proviſions occaſioned by the 


choice. And what has been the conſequence to the propri- 
etors ? Attend, all ye ſons of avarice. The produce of the 
mines of Hungary, now worked by freemen, is greater than 
that of the mines in Turkey ſtill worked by ſlaves only; 
though the latter of theſe were formerly much richer than 
the other. Je ne ſcais, he concludes, fi c'eſt Veſprit ou le 
_ eceur qui me dicte cet article-ci. Il n'y a peut-@tre pas de 
climat ſur la terre ou l'on ne put engager au travail des hom- 
mes libres. Parce que les loix etoient mal faites, on a 
trove des hommes pareſſeux.: parce que ces hommes Etoient 
pareſſeux on les a mis dans Feſclayage, Ibid, ch. 8. 


extra- 
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extravagant conſumption and luxury of the 
other. And both have reaſon for their com- 
plaint. But what remedy is there in either caſe? 
I know but one. To keep theſe two ſets of peo- 
ple as far. aſunder as poſſible. To keep Bath at 
as great a diſtance as is poſſible from Birming- 
ham. Such an advance upon proviſions, &c. as 
would be of little conſequence in the former 
place, would be fatal to the intereſts of the 
latter. 

The laſt way I ſhall mention, by which mo- 
ney is increaſed in a kingdom is by notes iſſued 
from a public bank, or by any other paper 
paſſing current as coin. This is indeed properly 
ſpeaking a creation of money. For ſuch paper 
is the ſign of money, juſt as money is the ſign 
of merchandiſe. It is therefore itſelf in fact the 
ſign of merchandiſe ; and is juſt fo much added 
to the circulating caſh of the kingdom, and that 


without adding to the real wealth of a ſingle 


perſon in it. I ſuppoſe the money paid into the 


bank for which notes are given, to be conſtantly 


upon the wing from thence. If it was indeed 


to be confined there till the return of the notes, 
it is evident there would be no harm done. The 
ſign only would be changed, for the fake of 


greater convenience, without any increaſe of its 


quantity. And with reſpect to the funds, the 
ſubſcribed caſh does not remain a moment in the 


Exchequer, but flies immediately a thouſand 
ways, 
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ways, as the exigencies of the ſtate, for which it 


was borrowed, require. Here, if there is any 
ſtagnation, it is in the paper. But there are 


contrivances to keep this fort of commodity in 
pretty tolerable motion. India bonds are admi- 


rable in this way. Stock of all kinds too may 
be transferred, that is reconverted, in an inſtant; 
and is ever ready at hand for a purchaſe, or any 
other undertaking. This in great meaſure ex- 
cludes the intervention of ſpecie in the larger 
contracts of all kinds, and ſends it in greater 
quantities into the traffic of common life; where 
its repreſenting quality is leſſened in the ſame 
proportion that its real quantity is increaſed. 
Mr. Hume has treated this ſubject of paper- mo- 
ney with ſuch accuracy and clearneſs', that 1 
3 excuſe myſelf from ſaying any more upon 
I will only obſerve, that when a part of our 
poble loans is ſupplied by foreigners, there is a 
double increaſe of the circulating money: firſt, 
by the actual import of ſo much money, as is 
ſubſcribed for or bought up by them in the Funds; 


and ſecondly, by its converſion into paper. 


WMe have now ſeen then, that the inereaſe of 


en in a kingdom neceſſarily raiſes the price 


of commodities of every kind, juſt in propor- 
tion as it enters into the exchange of them. We 


have enquired into the ſeveral cauſes of fach in- 


ereaſe; and have endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe which are of greater, from others of lefler, 


* ; See his Eſſays upon money, and public credit. 
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utility to the public. And it may now perhaps 
be eaſily perceived, what are the proper objects of 
government with reſpect to this firſt e cauſe of the 

evil we are conſidering; viz. to cheriſh thoſe 
kinds of produce, manufacture, and commerce, 

which employ the greateſt number of hands, and 
tend to throw out the greateſt plenty of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; and, in this view, to give every 
poſſible encouragement to agriculture, to exten- 

five navigation, and fiſheries of all kinds: to 
check on the contrary all wanton inundation of 
wealth into the kingdom, whether ariſing from 
exorbitant profits. in any particular branch of 
trade, or from any other cauſe that does not 
bring with 1t utility ſufficient to balance the cer- 
tain evil which attends it: and particularly to 
confine, if poſſible, within ſome limits that delu- 
five ſpecies of artificial money, the repreſentation ; 
merely of a repreſentation, which in the degree 
to which it has ariſen, is a new phenomenon in 
the political world. One of Mr. Hume's con- 
cluſions from his reaſonings upon this ſubject is, 
that the good policy of the magiſtrate conſiſts in 
keeping the quantity of money 1n a ſtate always 

increaſing. To which I would add, increafing- 
as little as poſſible: as little as is conſiſtent with 


Vous, qui ne cherchez que l argent, ſans prendre garde 
ol il va, ni d'où il vient, vous etes les vrais miniſtres du 
cahos. L' ami des hommes, tom. ii. p. 33 


1 - the 


obſerve, Inde for all, that In treating a Fake 


view, when a thouſand objects are every way, in- 
.ceffantly', opening to it. Tout ſe tient, touſethe, 
words of the Marquis de Mirabeau, dans Ia ma- 
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the extent of its commerce, and the capital ne- 
ceſſary for carrying it om. 1 4 © 


Before I conclude this head c of enquiry, Tx 


131 


18 11 


ſo com plicated 2 nätülgc, in Thick? e 18 Tl 


an infinity” of ei Cit cumſtances, connexions, and re. 
lations, it is s impoſſible to preſerve ſuch order and” 


— 


preciſion. as could be wiſhed ; or to keep the 7. 15 


vera] parts from running one into another, It is. 
\impoſlible to confine the eye to a fingle point « 1 


1113913) 


chine politique, ainſi que dans la maſſe phyſique. 1 


lt will be objected, that great private riches to gether 

with a large balance of trade have carried us through 255 
— can alone ſupport us in future wars. I content myſel c 
with two general obſervations upon this point, and two 
maxims reſulting from them. Firſt, money without other 
reſources ig a mere phantom. The real ſtrength; of a nation 
is its induſtry and populouineſs, If riches are attended with 
effects prejudieĩal to theſe, they are in the ſame degree Tuin- 
ous and fatal. (Firſt maxim. Preſerve your real and na- 
'tura} irene, tho” at the expence of an artificial and ima- 
ginary one. Secondly, I cannot but think the preſent me- 
thed of raibing, ſupplics to be wrong in its, firſt principles, and 


Tujnous. tn its conſequences.. Every debt which the ſtate con- 


| tracts lays it under a neceſſity of contracting Rl] farthet. But 
n one can fay. that this will laſt for ever, or that the public 


p is inexhauſtible. V e muſt, no doubt, take thiggsas we find⸗ 
them. Put if we find them in a had way, we ought, if paſſ- 


ble, to put them in a better. Second maxim. Labour not u 
ppoguße BW e 
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It is 008, that the price, of any commod lity . 
depends 5 pon theſe. Iree circumſtances x. the a AC>, 
tual: agantity of it brought. to market, the degree 
of demand, for! it, and the value 0 money its 
ſign. . We have ſeen_ in what manner the laft. 
circumſtancei 18 influenced by: an increaſe of riches. 
in a kingdom. It will be found that luxury ſtrikes 
dir eil a at both the former. By engrofl ng,. 48 
it were, tc to itſelf the commodities brought to mate 
ket, ind at the ſame time obſtru ucting the means 
of Ka ſupply, it inevitably, tends in every poſſi- 
ble way to the diminution of general plenty. Las 
Luxury in a ſtate is the conſequence of its 
riches ; or rather, of that inequality of forturieg® 
which! 18 the natural effect of riches, and Which 


commonly increaſes in the ſame proportion with. 


them. Thus it always has been, and thus wee 


The Dütez, it may be ſaid, are a rich, yet not a luxu- 
rious people. But though the Dutch are rich, r ſtill 
retain thoſe arts and manners, by which they acquire their 
wealth. Their government, nay their very exiſtence is 
founded upon commerce. And they have not yet loft thoſe 
habits af frugalit) and induſtry, vhich the ſpirit of commerce" 


requires and begets. The inſtant in which riches break in A 


upon this p ne, they will open a doot' to all thoſe” #iſcrdets,” 
which maturally ariſe from an inequality of föftunes, pate 
which have been hitherto kept down and reſtrained in this" 
republic by the uniyerſal prevalence of the commercial fpi= 


riti Ree De 1 Eſprit des Loix, ly. ch. 6. 
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may conclude it always will be*. We ſhall in 


Vain therefore expect in a wealthy and poliſhed 
ſtate that ſimplicity and frugality of living, which 
belongs to more rude and uncultivated manners. 
Moral as well as phyfical cauſes will have their 
effect. But though it be not in our power ab. 
ſolutely to ſtem the tide, we may perhaps be able 
to divert its courſe, ſo as to render it leſs perni. 
cious, and it may be in ſome reſpects uſeful. 
Luxury 1 is a word of the moſt vague and inde- 
terminate ſignification, and admits of almoſt in- 
finite degrees; from the ſmalleſt indulgence abou 
the mere neceſſaries of life, to the higheſt refine- 
ment of delicacy, or the moſt d N y. 


N. The. og condition of the body of the people i is not to be 
collected from the luxury of a few particular perſons. While 
Italy was in the moſt deplorable condition of poverty and 
wretchedneſs, the clergy found means to carry the luxury of 
the table, of equipage, and even dreſs, to the moſt extrava- 

- gant height. See Obſervations ſur Vitalie par deux gentilſ- 
hommes Suedois, tom. i. p. 229. The ſame writer, p. 262. 
mentions a ſupper to which John of Saliſbury who lived in 
the twelfth century was invited by an Italian merchant, and 
of which he has left. the following account. Ce ſouper fut 
pouſſẽ tres-avant dans la nuit, & comme ſi la Sicilie, la Ca- 
labre, la Pouille, & la Campanie n'euſſent pu fournir de 
mets aſſez delicats, on nous y ſervit toutes les friandiſes (de- 
licias in the original) de Conſtantinople, de Babilone, d'A- 
Texandrie, de Tripoli, &c. The writer of the Obſeryations 
adds this remark. Un negotiant de Cadix pourroit aujour- 
&hui donner un pareil ſouper; & Pon en concluroit mal ſi 
Fon en concluoit que e a eſt aujourd'hui un pays de 
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fioationtol vanity. There is, no doubt, a point 
between theſe two extremes, the nearer to which 
any ſtate approaches, it will find itſelf in the 
lame proportion in cireumſtances of real proſ- 
perity and bappineſs. This point 18 2 

not the ſame in all ſtates; but depends upon an 
finite variety of circumſtances; . upon ſoil, 
climate, produce, extent, ſituation, government, 
and the like. Some degree of luxury however, 
if it muſt be ſo called, is evidently neceffary to 
the happineſs and proſperity of every commu- 
nity *, It has been already obſerved, that labour 
and induſtry are eſſential both to the well-being 
of individuals, and to the ſecurity and welfare of 
the ſtate." But labour is far from carrying temp- 
tation with it to the generality of mankind. 
They muſt be rouzed to action and employment. 
And nature has interwoven in our frame and 
conſtitution the ſtrongeſt” incentives to action; 
our wants, and our paſhions *. Our wants will 


In ſome of the ancient republics, as obſerved. by the 


preſident Monteſquieu, where an equality of lands took 


place, and was preſerved by every poſſible method, the arts 
were leſs neceflary to populouſneſs and proſperity, But ſure- 
ly, even in this caſe, improvements both in the mechanic 
and liberal arts muſt add not inconſiderably, as well to the 
happineſs of individuals as to the real ſtrength and proſpe- 
rity of the ſtate. De l' Eſprit des Loix, liv. xxiii. ch. 15. 
By wants J here underſtand particularly thoſe. of neceſ- 
ſity and nature. For all our paſſions are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
the conſequence of our wants of ſome kind or other; either 
natural or artificial. | - 
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not faſter ws to remain Ina ſtate! of- abſolute-in. 
Action. But when theſe are ſatisfied, we. ſhall 
de fatisfied Akewife; and ſhall naturally return. 
"to our habits GE indoletiee ae mae till our 


712 


at His 18 h, i if he 850 no e of procuring 
"to himitlf thereby any additional conveniencies 
And pleaſures? ? Lay theſe baits in his way, and 
- his induftry'is at once awakened. He exchanges 
"his faperfluous produce for the goods of the ar- 
tizan, and the manufacturer. Theſe are at the 
inſtant animated with the ſame ſpirit of induſtry, 
And apply themſelves with eagerneſs and vigour 
to thoſe productions which can alone ſecure ta 
"them an abundanceof the neceſſaries of life. Thus 
commences that circulation and perpetual ex- 
change of labour, which conſtitutes the life, 
health, and ſtrength of a ſtate. The ſame active 
"principles engage men to embark 1n foreign com- 
* Merc ; that is, to exchange their own ſtperflu- 
Gus produce and manufactures for thoſe of other 
, countries. Hence ariſes to them, and always will 
* 3fife in à well regulated commerce, a greater 
Plenty even of their own ſtaple commodities; to- 


bt 


. "'gether wich the additional enjoyment of thoſe of 


other nations, An abundance of both whichiwill 


portionabl multi ly their reſources. of. | 
„Ear bly 5 ke I 


wealth, 
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wealth, enjoy ment, and power. Thus far then 
| ſome degtee of luxury is clearly of general utili- 
ty: is neceſſary to ſet the firſt ſprings ot induſtry 
in motion, and to diffuſe vigour and. activity 

throughout every branch of the community; But 
beware, that it advance not beyond this period. 
The moment it ceaſes to produce theſe effects, the 
moment it begins to weaken that ſpirit of induſtry 
which it had excited, it becomes rumous : and fa- 
| tal. From maturity to corruption is but a ſingle 
. ſtep. And tho every advance towards the point of 
6 maturity carries its on advantage, with 3 F Jet 

-whaiy the h is once got over, the progreſs Will 
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| de hurrying on to Solution 5 decay... ; F att, 
| which is beyond a thouſand. arguments, has. 
6 abundantly confirmed this tendency, and.inew- 
table ſucceſſion of things. Indeed an enormous 
luxury tends in numberleſs ways to deſtroy thoſe 
very advantages, which a luxury, duly regulated 
and reſtrained had produced. It either Ser- 
whelms or undermines every ſource, of national 
ſtrength. And to ule the words of the excellent 
Helvetius, Vepoque, du plus gr and. luxe d ume 
nation eſt elle ordinairement l poque la plus pro- 
chaine de ſa chute, & de ſon aviliſſement. But 1 
forgut that it is our preſent buſineſs, 0 dier 
ithis-ſcourge: of | humanity; in ons; ſingle, view., as 
being an how to plenty, and.togyery. ſouree of 


plenty. 225100)51 119d Va yidenoirogqan 
v K | Luxury 
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Luxury or a wanton conſumption of any com- 
modities, as it evidently increaſes the demand for 
them; and leſſens their quantity with reſptët to 
the public, muſt in conſequence necellarily en- 
hance their price. When any one part of a com- 
munity; draws to itſelf more ſubſiſtence; than 
comes juſtly to its ſhare, it tends in the ſame de- 
gree to impoveriſn and ſtarve the reſt. It can 
only turn the ſtream of plenty into its own. 
channel at the expence of all around it. This is 
a point too evident to be diſputed; and is ſeen to 
be the fact daily in thoſe places, which are more 
particularly the ſeats of luxury, and expence. 
But it is ſaid, that, tho' in the firſt inſtance it be 
allowed to have this deſtructive effect, the evil is 
yet abundantly overbalanced by its neceſſary con- 
ſequences; that a large and luxurious conſump- 
tion encourages and enlivens induſtry, and all the 
arts of life; that it gives birth to a thouſand oc 
cupations * employments, unknown to more: ' 
{mple and unpoliſhed ages; and, as it infinitely. 
multiplies enjoyments, ſo does it in an equal pro- 
portion hold out the means of procuring them. 
But in whom is luxury thus found to excite and 
cheriſh a ſpirit of induſtry and application? Not 
ſurely in the luxurious. In them it is utter de- 
ſtruction to this ſpirit, and to every active power 
both of mind and body. But with the reſt of the 
people it may have this effect. True; if you 
ſuppoſe a nation e imo the two extremes wy 
bn / ric 
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rich and poor; or rather of lords and ſlaves. If 
moreover you can confine luxury to the former 
and if the latter are ſo circumſtanced, as to have” 

no other employment, or rather are ſuffered t6- 
have no other employment, than to be procurers 
to the pleaſures of their maſters.” A people in this" 
deplorable condition are below all poſſibility” of 
harm. And fome few, who have had the ingenuity 
or good fortune to gratify the humours of the 
great, or to contribute to their pleaſures, may 
perhaps avail themſelves of their extravagance 
and profuſion. But this is not, and, it is to bè 
hoped, never will be the condition of this country. 
It is indeed the moſt miſerable ſtate of ſociety that* 
can be-imagined.” In England the ſeveral ranks 
of men ſlide into each other almoſt imperceptibly;” 
and a ſpirit of equality runs through every part 
of the conſtitution. Hence ariſes a ſtrong emu 
lation in all the ſeveral ſtations and conditioſis nd 
vie with each other; and a perpetual reſtleſs am- 
bition in each of the inferior ranks to raiſe word ; 
ſelves to the level of thoſe immediately above 
them. In ſuch a ſtate as this faſhion muſt have 
an ancontrouled ſway. And a faſhionable luxury 
muſt ſpread through it like a contagion. I pre- 
tend not to ſay, how far we are at preſent infec i 
ed with this vice. But I wiſh we are not got b — 
yond the middle point of perfection, and verging 
haſtily towards the moſt dangerous extreme. Our 
luxury, Ifear, keeps full pace with our opulence. 

431 | And 
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Aid both together rue more and bee 
"the fatal gap between very rich; ant vf poor. 
gome of the evils of this diſternper begin to malte 
themſelves very ſenſibly felt! And kad net our 
oonſtitution many great and admirable reſoufves, 
Well phyſical as moral, ſome acking in thelr 
All wigour; and others perhaps capable of throw. 
ing cut ſtill greater eee the event would 
de but too eaſily foreſeen . There is indeed no 
oubt but that luxury and expence diffuſe for the 
Inſtant ſome degree of heat and life, as far as they 
Act. But it is, I fear, little better than the heat 
9 fever; ever accompanied with reſtleſſneſs and 
i ience, and ſure to be ſucceeded with univer̃- 
jr eoargh and relaxation. Totally unlike that 
genial and generous glow which is brought on by 
2moderate:exerciſe; which braces up and ſtrengtli- 
ens the very ſprings of life and health, and leaves 
every power both of my —_ er in nne 
wigour, and ability. 1) 00319113356turn, 
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Uohappiby for Wa e the cauſes of their . 
750 decay are ſeldom perceived or attended to, till they h vu 
d their complete effect. The eyes of men are not o 


public evils, will they are paſt cure, and it is'becorhe Zoe Hate 
r 4remedy.* And thoſe few, whom latget obferwd- 
ion anda more elevated turn of ! mint haue enabled iE 


Ather into events, and to foretel effects from. theigcaules, 


are ſure to be ridiculed as a whimſical ſort of political valetu- 
| digarians, and, are 09 often branded, even as enemies to their 
| Eountry b tholew ho 5 Andi it their inte reſt, that ws ſhould 
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But what, after all:: is the: Hf induſtry, 
and what are theſe arts, which teeeive ſupport 
and encouragement; from an imperious luxury? 
-Principally thoſe which more immediately admi- 
niſter to that luxury, and to that falſe and frivo- 
lous taſte which always accompanies dt. Every 
thing that tends to eaſe, reſinetnent, andthe indul- 
gence of an unbounded curioſity. Theſe purſuits 
are ſure to meet with ample recompence bothaf 
profit and honour in a luxurious age. And the 
natural conſequence: is, that all hands flock to 
them, as to a method of ſubſiſtence more honguꝛ- 
able and eaſy, though often more precariohs. 
Mean while objects of more ſolid and permanent 
utility fall gradually into contempt and neglect. 
Employments of the laborious kind are deſerted. 
Every thing draws to the capital, the. center of 
refinement and delicacy. The country is thinned. 
Agriculture languiſhes for want of hands, The 
manufacturer too (in thoſe branches Imean, here 
the goods require a great quantity of labour, and 
which are therefore of moſt real and public uti- 
 lity) ſoon finds the fame inconvenience . Im 
far from ſaying or thinking, that things are near 
this ſituation with us at preſent. But if the 
ſpirit of the age has really ſuch a tendency, and 
If it be gy better to 5 preverit' evils, than to 
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redreſs them, a caution of een meh Gurely 
be hinted at without fatire%7 boo omotno) 36 


dier if ar uvyſhe hun found to damp the lit 
of induſtry, either by rendering men leſs fit for 


labour, or derting them from that which is of 
moſt reat and extenſive utility, it is in another 
view, if poſſible, ſtill more pernicious and fatal in 
its effects. For it is an enemy to population; the 


only natural refource of induſtry and labour. Sæ- 


vior armis luxuria incubuit. The ſword indeed is 


guiltleſs of blood, in compariſon with this univer- 
fal ravager. Other cauſes may tend incidentally to 
diminiſn the numbers in a ſtate. But luxury 


ſtrikes at the very root of populouſneſs. It is per- 


haps too much to ſay, (what indeed has been ſaid) 
that the man who conſumes what is ſufficient for 
the ſupport of two is in effect the deſtroyer of one. 
But ſurely an immenſe conſumption by a fe muſt, 
as as been already obſerved, have the moſt de- 


5 . 1 9 help quoting upon this 3 a 8 3 from 
A ſpeech of the firſt Cato againſt the repeal of the Oppian, 
which was a ſumptuary, law. < Szpe me querentem de fe- 
minarum, ſæpe de virorum, non de privatorum modo ſed eti- 
am mag! ftratuum ſumptibus audiſtis; diverſiſque duobus 


. vitiis, avatitia & luxuria, civitatem laborare ; oK PESTES 
 OMNIA MAGNA IMPERIA EVERTERUNT. Hæc ego, quo 


mehor Izt.orque indices fortuna reipublicæ eſt, imperiumque 
creſcit; & jam in Greciam Aſiamque tranſcendimns, onini- 
bus libiginum illecebris repletas, & regias etiam attractamus 
gazas ; co plus horreo, ne illz magis res nos ceperint, quam 
nos illas, Tit. Liv. lib. 24. ſec. 4- Such has been the lan- 


ſtructive 
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ſtructive tendency. / The good of vil of a large 
conſumption depends entirely upon the number 
of conſumers, and their ability to reproduce What 
has been deſtroyed for their ſupport and mainte- | 
nance..' The man who does not in ſome way ur 
other replace what he conſumes is a burthen up- 
on the public. He is indeed ſomething worſe. 
He robs a more uſeful member of that ſuppart 
to which he has a right. Conſider then in this 
view the immenſe conſumption occaſioned at this 
very time by one ſingle article of luxury, that of 
horſes kept for pleaſure. Every blade of grafs, and 
grain of corn that goes to the ſubſiſtence of theſe 
animals, is literally ſo much taken from the mouts 
of the people. Conſider the number of ſervants W 
alſo of both ſexes entertaincd in gentlemen's a- 
milies; who conſume without mercy the produe 
of the ſtate, with very little return of advantage- = 
ous labour. Fruges conſumere nati Nor is 
it a trifling circumſtance, that theſe domeſtics | 
are almoſt univerſally tingle : and are under the 


Lie luxe, ſays Rouſſeau, eſt une remede, beazcoup pire 
que la mal qu'il pretend guerir ; ou plutoc il oft lui mme fe 
pire de tous les maux, dans quelque etat, grand ou petit, 
gue ce puiſſe ètre, & qui, pour nourrir des foules de valets 
& de miſerables qu'il a faits, accable & ruine la Jaboureur | 
& le citoyen : ſemblable a ces vents brülants du midi, gui, | 
couvrant Pherbe & la verdure d'inſectes devorants, õtent la | 
ſubſiſtance aux animaux utiles, & portent la diſette & la mort 
dans tous les lieux ou ils ſe font ſentir. Diſc. ſur! insgalite, | 
&c. Note 8. See in this whole note one of the ſtrongeſt : 1 
pictures that ever was drawn of depraved ſociety. is | 
| 
| 
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ſtrongeſteternptàtions ti ontinue foi! At Naples 
it eras alcontrary xliſtonnprꝭvails. he num. 
bew ef female ſervains is very inebhſiderable. 
- Andrthe men are all married. Naples i is in c. 
ſeqdenee almoſt incredibly populous ?. And were. 
it not for ſoine radical vices in its conftitutiong 5 
the: ſtste would, no doubt, be in the ſame degree 
flouriſhing and powerful. I might enim 
may other ways in which luxury tends to de- 
populate ; but they would lead me too für- 1 
fall only dbferve therefore, that the human ate 
as. well as every other ſpecies of animals, will al. 
ways multiply where there is plenty of ſubſiſt- 
ente or them and that it will as bonſtantlyc 
dwindle and fall away in times of ſcarcity and 
dearth. And indeed the fact is, that — Y 
been hittle leſs than a ſuſpenſion of marriage this 
witer amongſt the poor. I ſpeak with feſpect 
to the country only, and particularly that ſmall 
Part of the country in which have had upp. 
tumity to make enquiry. The minds of men 
have been in conſtant agitation, as well from the 
gr of preſent neceſſity and diſtreſs, as from 
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Anis 25 ir pl 2 bY 310151 up 3 1081 It nolien 1 S 
Achee Sbarpe „ Leibes frond Tealy: Letter i285 xiol 281 159 
* 2»Theſeawocireumitances: of plenty and populouſnefs:; 
wilkabways be found to operate;reciprocally upon each other- 

Plenty will. pro8yee;peoples and people plenty 252 einem 
> Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, iz 


| Magna — a IN Virgil. Georg. lib. 2. 
Y Waits? | 155 
- But 
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But ze there ann nemedies mo heft appH Sd rf 

this growirig evilizvieg eto reeling ahh 17 - 
opulent amd duxurious ꝓeaple back tochabite of d 
cconomy : frugality, and uſeful imuſtryt Sum 
tuary du] WII I fear; dur very little effects 
And they f have been generally faumddto defeat l 
thei n antentiom. Beſides that. as / are ah 
beſto but ecbad inſtruments for the nrefermstiutef: 
of. manners: Much howerer mi 


the ruling part of a community — 
-heartaly:: diſpoſed to do it. Example would f 
have very conſiderable effect. The diſeaſ a. 
ways begins at the top; the remedy; therefore 
muſt bei firſt applied there. The fountains muſta 
be throughly cleanſed. Otherwiſt it will bean 
van to eur here and there a pipe or a canal 


The higher powers of every kind are theſe fun 
tains. From hence the manners of the people - 
ar im general derived. Let then a ſpirit of 11 
trenchment and tonomy be firſt ſeen her 
Let a check be given to thoſe innumerable re- 
ſouroes of IE which every 8 meet and 
mon 28 219 HD bags Gena 1210 10 „Hilbig 
Lorſq ; un prince veut faire de WE" — 
ſa nation, il faut qu'il rẽforme par les loĩx ce qui eſt ẽtahli 

par les loix, & qu'il change par les maniꝭres ce qui eſt tab 
par hes manisres. Il y a des moyens pour empechet les 
crime s oc ſont les peines a ib y en à pour faire changer leyive | 
manières, ces Row les exemples. Dei Eſprit des Loixz Ru 1 


Xix. ch. Iqaulls) gimuisd emvgutt enzisg nem eis 
0 l 
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2 the eyes of the intereſted *. Places, 
; lucrative employments, and lucrative 


3 Let riches have the conſideration they 
deſerve. Let them not ſtand in the place of ge. 
nius, talents, knowledge, abilities, integrity. 


Let every avenue to the temple of honour be 
3 cloſed 


againſt: them. But 1 feel myſelf upon 
r e eee and muſt fly — 
ity which will. not — Hy a un 
lot t pour chaque profeſſion. Le lot de ceux qui 
devent les tributs eſt les richeſſes; & les recom- 
-penſes de ces richeſſes, font les richeſſes meme >. 
La gloĩre & lVhonneur font pour cette nobleſſe qui 
me connoit, qui ne voit, qui ne ſent de vrai bien, 
que l honneur & la glowe*. Le reſpect & h 
conſideration ſont pour ces miniſtres, — 
giſtrats, qui, ne trouvant que la travail apreès le 
travail, veillent nuit & jour pour le bonheur de 
a L'Efprit des Loixz Uv. iii. chap. 2 20: 


* . £37 
5 The definition-which the. 8 give of 1 oe- 
| .curs to me upon this occaſion. The reader may ſubſtitute 
+ any other colour he. thinks proper for, rubrum, "Animal 
_ _ (rubrum) omnium beneficiorum rapax, capax, vorax, 
Apply this with equal 3 nnn of = 
| denominations. 
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labours. 


The gence! bees of ncaa 
aba e ee thing brought to mar- 


Thied edule the high — 
proviſions and other necefiancs” of liſe 18 
rr 


. 73 


ket is too obvious to need a proof. That a tax 


upon any article muſt have this effect upon that 
ſingle article is ſelf. evident. That it will alſo in 


home degree affect the prices of all other commo- 


dities is 


equally clear. The ſeller muſt raiſe th 


price of every thing he ſells, in the fame prapor- 
tion as the prices are raiſed. of what he has der 


caſion to buy. For the fame reaſon, umpaſts 
8 goods neceſſarily raiſe the prices of 

The art of taxation then is al- 
ways a * object of government; and eſ⸗ 


home 


pecially where the practice of funding prevails 
ſo much as it has done in this kingdom. And 


it is an object worthy all its attention. Phe ſee + 


curity of the ſtate, as well as che happineſs of 
the people, turns upon this point, I enter not 
into the theory of this art. Its general and fun: 


damental principles have been throughly opet 


r r ae re —— — 4 


4, 


Ip" - O F 1. A, X E 8. 
and explained by oe great weiters” Chap- 


ters the firſt and ſeventh of the thirtee nth book 


of the Spirit of Laws deſerve to be engraved 1 in 


letters of gold over the door of every Exchequer 


in Europe. There are however two or three 


circumſtances upon this ſubject, that deſerve 
ee obſervation. 


It is univerſally allowed, that t taxes upon 1 = 


ry. are of all others. the moſt equitable, becauſe 


articles that are capable of being taxed; or be- 


the leaſt prejudicial to the body of the people. 
And it is indiſputably the truth. Whenee hap- 


pens it then that the practice is ſo little governed 
by this principle? Whence happens it, that in 
ſome inſtances of taxation the burthen falls al- 


moſt entirely upon the labouring poor ? ? I have 
never heard more than one anſwer given to theſe 


queſtions which has the appearance of reaſon in 
| it; and even that I have been ſometimes ſorry 


to hear. It is frequently ſaid, that no taxes are 
found to anſwer ſo effectually the exigencies of 
government, as thoſe which are laid upon things 


of general and neceſſary conſumption. That 
taxes upon luxury are not to be depe nded upo pon 


for any thing conſiderable; either Peg there 
is not in fact any conkiderable number of theſe 


_ any conſiderable tax upon them would put 


ods 


"x 3 n by Mr. "O44 the Preſi dent Monteſquieu, 
and Mr. 2 in his Diſccurs ſur Peconomie drag | 
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a flo in great ; meaſure t. to the uſe of ſuch arti- 
cles, and in conſequence defeat its own end; or 
becauſe taxes of this kind are liable to be valet” 
With reſp ect to the firſt circumſtance; 1 ſhould 
think, chat in ſo luxurious a nation as ours, in 
Which all the wit and invention of man ſeem to 
be exhauſted in providing an uninterrupted ſacs 
ceſſion of pleaſure and entertainment, a miniſter 
who would enter heartily into ſuch a plan could. 
not be at a loſs where to lay his hand; unleſs 
indeed that his choice might be rendered doubt- 
ful from the multiplicity of objects that would 
preſent themſelves to him. It would not per⸗ 
haps 15 well become a private perſon to ſuggelt 
any particulars! 'of this kind. Becauſe, if there 


45 any ' fuch, they muſt neceſſarily be more ob- 


vious to thoſe in whoſe province theſe arrange. 
ments lie.” I ſhall however. take the liberty juſt 
to mention one or two articles; though abun-, | 
dantly obvious to every body. "Taxes upon am-. 


mals br all kinds kept for pleaſure ſtrike in ä 


double way at the evil we are conſidering ; upon 
horles, dogs; J iT expect to be laughed at When 
We — A tax upon horſes Py in- 
| | f deed” 
4 10 d . 1 ec 
ey cle tax upon parks, gardens, Kc. over and 
aboye the common land- tax, would be juſtifiable upon two 
accounts: firſt, as, the owners, are better able to pay taxes: 
and therefore it would be in the true ſpirit of equality : (ſee 
the next note) and ſecondly, as ſuch à tax might tend to 
th PF... reſtrain 


err AK. 

dd d to be abſolutely neceſſary upon every ac- 
Ws, as T ſhall endeavour more fully to ſhew 
Bereafter. To a tax upon ſervants I can ſee but 
"Uttle objetion. - Nay, even a capitation tax, 
"(though one of the worſt fort) in which a true 
8 825 of equality” Fs and" in enn {the 


95 14944 „„ „„ | 4qiuyln 16) 
reſtrain a ſpecies of ended evideddy . the pub- 
lie, when carried to any great length; and would ave in 
this view the effect of ſumptuary laws. But, I greatly fear, 
things are at preſent in a very different way. The. poor 

mans acre in tillage, of more real utility to the 9 5 than 
the whole park. and gardens of the great man in his .neigh- 

| © +bourhoos, is burthened accordingly with taxes. It is bur- 
i thened in the very proportion in which it ought t to be. ex- 
it empt. But ĩt produces more; why therefore not pay more? 

And whoſe fault is it, my "ary that your thouſand acres of 

W : park, and | wood, and lawn, and water, which you have 

taken from the public, and have ſacrificed to taſte, are ſo 

- many oyphers in your ſteward's account? — Excellent me- 

mods theſe of — wan. and the moſt uſeful 

ee. 23 * 

1 do not know a more FI Winnie of the abuſe of 
> words, than that of the word equality. It is a ſort of pro- 
verdlal maxim, that equality is equity. And a perfect equa- 
_ i undoubredly is. ſo. But, bow difficult is it to. obtain 

this in moſt caſes? Equality in a ſingle circumſtance j is, ge- 
= nerally attended to, with an entire neglect of many others 
which ought alſo to be taken into the account. And it is 
© then big with injuſtice. A pound rate is reckoned amongſt 
dhe number of equal taxes. Thus the maintenance for the 
is raiſed in the ſeveral pariſhes ; ; and alſo the land- tax 
in the ſeveral diviſions. Here the rule of equality i is obſerv- 
ed in a ſingle circumſtance Ny. But is it equitable, is it 
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lower people were entirely exempt. 0, What | 
-would: ſtill be better, had; premiums in propor- 
tion to the numbers of which their amilies con- 5 
ſiſted / would in many reſpects be leſs. pernicious 
than ſomeè of the high taxes which are now laid 
upon the neceſſaries of life. But it is farther 
urged, that taxes upon luxury put a ſtop to the 
conſumption of ſuch articles, and conſequently 


fail of- their purpoſe. But ſurely. this has not 
been foundi in fact to be the conſoquence of ſuch 
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won fl chat a mere ay ſhould desi ee 

portion with a convenience, and a convenience with an 
abſolute ſuperfluity? According to the true ſpirĩt of quality, 
neceſſity ſhould be taxed nothing, convenience ditile, and 

ſuperſluity ſhould bear if poſſible the bulk of the burthen. 

I could give an hundred reaſons for this, did it come pro- 

8 within my ſubject. In the ſeveral arrangements of the 

tax upon windows this ſpirit is better preſerved. In the ta- 

tute for repairing the public roads it is on che contrary/abſo- 

lutely out of ſight. A pound rate would be perfection g - 

pared to it. Mr. Rouſſeau after having enumerated ſeveral ' 1 
_ circumſtances requiſite to an equality of taxation concludes 
10 © This admirably. Si l'on combine avec ſoin toutes ces choſes, 

on trouvera que pour repartir les taxes d une maniere t quita- 

ple & vraiment proportionelle, Pimpoſition n'en deit pas 
Etre faite ſeulement en raiſon des biens oontribuables, . mais 
en raĩſon compoſce de la difference de leurs conditions & du 
fſuperſſu de leurs biens. © Operation très importante & 
tres difficile que font tous les jours des multitudes de commis 
bhonnétes gens & qui ſavent Varithmetique, mais dont les 
Platons & les Monteſquieux ni euſſent oſẽ ſe charger qu'en - | 

tremblant & en demandant au a des eie & de he 1 
— Diſc. N . | g 4 
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taxes. A true ſpirit of luxury ſticks not at mall 

matters, Is the number of coaches, &e. leſſen- 
ed ſinee the duty upon them? Or is there leſs 
wine drank on account of its higher price? 
But indeed it: is much to be wiſhed that ſuch 

taxes had this effect. If luxury were checked 
there would be in conſequence a greater abun- 


dance of the neceſſaries of life; and taxes upon 


them n!; 5 tl wrote felt . Thus in 
f t uin HOqU DIVSE 22267 % eg n 


een bien mal connottre les hommes * &2 croire © 
qu? apres s etre laifſes une fois ſeduire par le luxe, ils y pul- 
ſent jamais renoncer. Ils renonceroient cent fois plutòt au 
neceſlaire, & aimeroient encore mieux mourir de faim que 
de honte. Tant qu'il y aura des riches, ils voudront ſe dif. q 


tingyer des pauvres, & tat, ne ſauroit ſe former un reve- © 


nu moins onereux ni plus afſurs 1 ſur cette ailtifitron, 
Diſe: fur Vecon. polit. vt Hive toog 
*/ Rouſſeau mentions another way in 5 ſuch. 8 
upon luxury, if brought about by taxes, would have a god 
effect. By leſſening private expences thoſe of the public, ; 
he fays, would gradually decreaſe. And in many reſpects 
there is no doubt but this would be the conſequence. Take 
once more the words of this admirable writer. Suppoſons 
que Feſprit du gouvernement ſoit conſtamment d' aſſeoir tou- 


tes les taxes ſur le ſuperflu des richeſſes, il arrivera de deux * 


choſes Pine : ou les riches renonceront à leur dEpenſes ſu- 
perflues pour n'en faire que d'utiles, qui retourneront au 
profit de Vetat; alors l'aſſiette des impots aura produit J'ef- 
fet des inbfſidurts loix ſomptuaires ; les depenſes de Petat 
auront neceffairement diminuẽ avec celles des particuliers; * | 
& le fiſc ne ſauroit moins regevoĩt de cette maniere, qu'il 
n'ait beaucoup moins encore à débourſer: ou ſi les riches ' 
ne Gminuent rien de leurs ren le ki aura dans le 
EW: produit 
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OF TAX RN 1 8 
Holland; though taxes are perhaps higher than 
with us, yet proviſions are cheaper, becauſe lux: 

ury has not gained any conſiderable ground 
there. To the laſt charge; I fear, we muſt in 
ſome meaſure plead guilty. But then whoſe 
fault is it that theſe taxes are evaded? The fault 
muſt lie either in the lav, or the execution of it. 

It cannot wholly ariſe from the nature of the 

thing. Though there may be greater difficulty 

in collecting taxes levied upon luxury, than thoſe 

in which people of lower rank alone are con- 

cerned. Let this be applied to the plate act. | 
But ſome perſons have had the hardineſs. 95 

aſſert, that high taxes upon the neceſſaries of + 

life contribute in their conſequences even to the 

more plentiful production of them, and that hs 
poor will be induſtrious only in the degree that 
they are neceſſitous. A doctrine this which 
avarice in private life has greedily ſeized, and 
has not failed to improve to its own purpoſes.” 

But it is a doctrine as falſe, as it is mhuman.. It. 

is the common vice of narrow minds, thus to 

ſhelter themſelves under general maxims; with⸗ N 

out conſidering that there are no general maxims. 

which bold univerſally, and to their utmoſt Pore 


produit Jos indices les reſources qu il t pour pour- 5 
voir aux beſoins reels de Vetat. Dans le premier eas, le fiſe 
venrichit de toute la dẽpenſe qu'il a de moins à faire; dans 
le ſecond ils *enrichit encore de la depenſe inns des parti- 
culiers. f . Diſc. ſurYecon. polit. 5 pn 
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5 e, "becauſe 
7 es — Ba deen found to animate 
uſtry, circulation, and commerce, it has been 
9 concluded, that luxury of all kinds, and 
65 every degree has the ſame beneficial 
„Aid thus in the prefent caſe, becauſe the wants 
of m mankind are commonly the moſt: powerful 
„dhe | ntives to activity and application, and a ge. 
Berdl Ma rim has from hence ariſen, that neceſſi. 
„is the mother of induſtry, the maxim has been 
. extended to every kind and every degree of ne. 
ay; FLelſity, without any regard to its cauſe; to which 
+. gan ought principalty to be had; or to the 
ſt 2 other circumſtances in which men are 
8 RY Nothing ſo common, according to 
7 Aft, as for men to believe a lie for their own 
ele. But, I fear, it is more common for men 
60 defend at leaſt, if not to beſieve, a falſhood, 
„When it is their intereſt” to do ſo, even bontra- 
7 to the ſtrongeſt evidence both of reaſom and 
I am therefore forced to retract in ſome 
e what T have ſaid as to the origin of theſe 
8 1 bo minable doctrines. They ariſe, I fear, from 


oi 
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65 vices of the heart, rather than of the head: from 
Ee — unrelerting attachment to ſelf intereſt ſolely, 


oy and a total inſenſibility to Frery' pee n of 
humanity and Virtue. 2 n e 
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Pai dit que Fipdufirie, eft fille de la meets; mais de 
* nẽceſſitẽ courageuſe determines, * Ls Faccabletnent, 


nene, tom. iii. p. * Let 
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Nuss Þ8t. us frlt conſider the reaſon of che WA e things 
il in this caſe reaſon can be ſeparated from fact. 
In what circumſtances then does negelſity fimu- 
ate men to the higheſt exertion and Aretch of 
their powers? Either when the difficulty can be 
nenn great effort, or by a deſperate 
tand a ruhelming power; or, when 
ide dee gradually. to yield to a long and unre- 


i . ance and ſucceſs. In the former inſtance the 
- object muſt be great and important, and i in the 
latter the advantages muſt gradually open, and 
maße themſelves felt at every ſtep. The firſt 
of theſe ſituations has been that of, WE every 
nation at ſome period or other, both ancient and 
1 of Greece againſt the Perſians, of Rome 
againſt the Gauls and againſt Hannibal. And 
ſuch particularly was the caſe of the United 
- Provinees, firſt in ſhaking off the tyrannic joke 
of Spain, and afterwards againſt the overwhelm- 
ming power of Lewis the fourteenth, Examples 
of the latter kind are thoſe many cities and ſtates 
--which-have eſtabliſhed ebe, and flouriſhed 
.p in ſpite of all poſſible diſadyantages of climate, - 
ſoil, territory, and, ſometimes even fituation. 
The aſtoniſhing eſtabliſnment of the Dutch, la- 
douring all the while under almoſt every natural 
aeg - may ee ee af en! in- 
1 „ | __ 
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ſtances of this But how will either of theſe" 
caſes. apply to a neceſſity brought on by oppreſf- 

ſion, or by a wanton and arbitrary exertion of 
power either public or private? Men always loox 
up to the cauſes of their diſtreſs. Difficulties 
which ariſe from the nature of things are indeed 
commonly obſerved to ſharpen men's induſtry; 
and even to increaſe theit deſire of ſurmounting | 

them. But the invariable tendency of oppreſ— 

ſion is to irriĩtate and provoke. — oppreſſion 
where! protection and tenderneſs are due drives 
at: once to deſperation and madneſs: - I have juſt 
obſerved, that a proſpect of removing the diffi- 
culty can alone engage men heartily to combat 
with it. But what encouragement is there to 
ſtruggle under a burthen which binds itſelf the 
faſter to us at every effort we make to throw it 
off ?. If a man ſees that the harder he labours, 

the higher he ſhall be taxed, or if he finds in 
pri ate life that his wages are lowered in propor- 
tion to his induſtry, 1 is it in nature that either of 
theſe circumſtances ſnould tend to increaſe” his 
induſtry? They muſt always have a. contrary 
effect, and will neceſſarily cruſh and extinguiſh - 
* 30551 wad n either p e men to took. their V. 
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2D. See Sir Williun Temple s account of the gh: 
Thus an increafe of family is often found to . 

the: induſtry and care of the parents. But here the neceſſity * 

is entirely * and the motives are the ſtron ry al 

nature. - | * 
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own. remedy- by - oppoſitiori and violence; or, if 1 


_ reſiſtance be impoſſible; will ſink them into de 
ſpondency, and a ſtate of abſolute annihilation- 
Oppreſſion has always one of theſe two effects. 
It either raiſes men into heroes, or ſinks them 
into-flaves: If they cannot break their chains, 


they will ſoon be brought to lie down in them 


But it is ſaid that facts are againſt us. Let 


us examine them. We have been told that the 


poor have been found to live better in years of 
ſcarcity and dearneſs, than when proviſions have 
been more plentiful and cheap. I cannot but 
queſtion the truth of this fact. Accounts of this 

kind generally come but from ſuſpicious autho- 


rities. And it is, I muſt ſay, totally contrary to 


all my © obſervation, But ſuppoſing the fact true: 
it maß probably be owing to ſome other circume? 


Nr 


It can never be ſuppoſed, chat che 1 has 2 thought +, 
of juſtifying acts of violence and outrage of any kind; _ 
much leſs thoſe which have lately diſturbed the peace of fe- 1 


veral parts of this kingdom; where the laws afford ever? 


individual protection againſt wrong. His nature is ment 


abhorrent from violence of all kinds. As men, and the 
more fo, as ignorant, miſguided men, the unhappy crimi=-- : 
nals had a claim to his compaſſion ; and he honours the hand _ 
which has reached out mercy to ſo many of them. He is 
only combating principles ; and thoſe which he is eg 
tend, more than any thing, to occaſion” ſuch diſturbances. 
Of all cruelty he has the ſtrongeſt averſion. to eruelty upon 
ſyſtem. Moreover he cannot help thinking, that à ſingle 


act of government to prevent an offence is worth a thouſand 
puniſhments of it, : 
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a ec, f beg p roviions are dear; there hap- 
Ns to. . 25 3 for the por, fey 
may pe 2 5 aps ps be er condition, thin whe | 
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they "want, eniploy ment though the neteſſaries 

"of i ate at a moderate tate. In the former in- 

Fance they Will naturally confider” the calamity 

45 providential, and Jad: be incited thereby to 

double their induſtry and application A n 
All 176 ap] will be filent. Whereas in all cafes 


- _ of artificial neceſſity or avowed oppreſſion mens 


_ Minds ale unavoidably' dpitated and inflinn 


"and they are rendered incapable of attending to 


Their | proper” -buſineſs. Many circumſtances alſo 
, may happen in real diſtreſs to increaſe and 
, quicken induſtry. Any particular efiecurage- 
ment and Hberality to the poor on ſuch occaſions 
Win have in this way the force of à thoufand 
other motives. But admitting the truth of this 
fact in all its extent, no ſort of argument can be 
drawn from it in favour of voluntary oppreſſion, 


bo or a neceſſity brought on by artifice of deſign. 
? On the other hand it has been ſaid, that an oc- 
ii © cafional increaſe of wages has been found to be 


Prejudicial as well to thoſe who received as thoſe 
ho paid it. And I myſelf have heard it aſſerted, 
that at Norwich, ki: upon ſome particular! oc- 


caſion of an extraordinary demand for goods the 


wages of the workmen were raiſed, the conſe- 
© quence was, that che maſters could get leſs work 
u oy they” ow wanted it. And this 
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was at qnce.accounted for from the principle we- 
are conſidering. .That: becauſe the workmen could 
new earn as much in two days, as before they 
earned in three, therefare they would work only 
two days inftead of three, The truth of this 2 
too upon the whole I was much inclined to queſ- 

tion That ſuch might be the conſequence of a 
ſudden riſe of wages with a few idle worthleſs 
fellows, I make no manner of doubt. Enongh 
tbis to give occaſion to the whole ſtory. But the 
really induſtrious would never be leſs ſo from any 
extraordinary encouragement given to induſtry. 
And I cannot but think it as good a general mam 
as ever was advanced, that the ſure way of engag- 
ing a man to go through a work-with vigour and 
 ſpirit-is, to enſure him a taſte of the ſweets of it. 
But ſuppoſing the fact in general to be true, ma- 
ny eireumſtances might concur to produce this _ | 
effect. An antipathy taken up againft their maſ- 
ters upon ſome former occaſion (no matter whe- 
ther well or ill founded) may have ſeized this 
opportunity of ſhewing itſelf. And revenge, we 
know, will often be gratified even at the expence 
of intereſt. From the fluctuating ſtate of moſt 
8 manufactures and many trades, and the conſe-= | 
quent fluctuation of wages, the maſters and their | 
workmen are unhappily in a perpetual ſtate f 
— war With each other. The invariable object of 


k the former is to get their work done as cheap as 
iS poſſible; and they do not fail to employ every ar- 
18 tifice to this purpoſe. Whilſt the latter are equally 


attentive 


62 0 F "IR E 8. 
attentive to every occaſidn of diſtreſ eſſing” their 
maſters into a compliance with hig gher dematids. 
Iknow/ not on which fide the Base lies ofteneſt. 
But I well know Sw; if the dum lies at all, 
it is the greateſt. 9035 

I profeſs myſelf an ares bor the poor. Ak 
E glory in this profeſſion, both as a man, and as 
a citizen. As a man, I would give them every 
enjoyment their ſituation admits, even though 1 
ſhould loſe by it as a citizen. But in this laſt 
relation I am confident I ſhould be infinitely a 
gainer. The poor are the real ſtrength. and 
ſupport of a ſtate. And the greater or leſs hap- 
pineſs of their condition is perhaps its trueſt ba- 
rometer. The luſtre thrown out by opulence 
and luxury is as deluſive, as it 1s tranſitory ; and 
has never been known to ſtand the teſt in a day 
of trial. Honorez les pauvres, ſays the humane 
Marquis de Mirabeau. And the poor perhaps 
with all their weakneſſes and vices are not the 
leaſt deſerving our regard. The truth is, that 
we are apt in general to expect too much kom 
them. We are apt to expect thoſe to be th 
moſt faultleſs, who have the feweſt lights for 
their direction. And after all from Fre do 4. 
thay an learn thoſe "vices. of idleneſs and 
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iITa moindre faut que fait. * miſerable elt un hs 
fufffant pour Tui refuſer tout ſecours. On veut que les. 111 
maiheureu ſoient Pagaits. . . Helvetius de. * eſprit, tom. 1. 
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luxury, whichareeyerthys unpaxgdonable inthem? 
I rom their betters altogether., Luxury was nes 
ver yet found to aſcend. We are above being taught 
either good or bad by thoſe whom we fancy bes 
neath us. As if too theſe vices were only perni- 
cious and n in the row fatrone. | 


155 are any Where ele. Gehe, with Ce 


few exceptions. But, in the name of 1 mercy, 18! 


this a reaſon that they ſhould not, if poſſible, be 


| in a ſtill better? Are not the rich alſo amongſt us 


in a more eligible ſituation than moſt of their 
neighhours? But would they admit that as a rea- 
a why even their condition ſhould not be bet- 
tered ? What a figure would any one make in 
the Houſe of Commons, who ſhould oppoſe ad | 
bill to remedy ſome inconveniencies attending 
property, merely by ſhewing that property is at- 
tended with much greater inconveniencies in ſome 
other countries? Or, is it indeed come to this, 
that the happineſs of a few thouſands only ĩs to be 


regarded, even though paid for by the l afl 


as many millions? 4 om 
I have indeed the moſt. entire e Fes | 
doctrines of this ſort have not the minuteſt influ-:'- j 
ence on the counſels and meaſures of our miniſ- 
ters, and am ſtill more confident that they would 


ſtrike daggers into the breaſt of that humane. 


Prince r whom they act. But as one often. ; q 


64 OF TAXES. 
hears things of this fort thrown out in converſa- 
tion, and as they ſeem to afford ſome poor kind 
of ſhelter for avarice and rapacity in 3 life, 
e ; 
ave wpitten wi uſual warmth 
"its is with a a inſpifed by Ne. 
manity, and not by ae, + or che love of in- 
 *pettive; —  — 

I have dwelt the Jang upon n theſ three firſt 
heads of enquiry, beeauſ I have endeavoured to 
-eſtabliſh ſome general prineiples, which will ap- 
ply to the — po n to be in- 

ed upon. 
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High Price of PROVISIONS _ 
In ſome particular InsTANCEs, | 


L'autorite feule ne fait jamais bien. 
It faut faire trouver aux hommes leur avantage dans 
les choſes od Pon veut ſe ſervir de leur induſtrie. 


FENELON. 
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In ſome particular INSTAN CES. 


H E general cauſes hitherto inſiſted upon 
affect the prices of all kinds of provi- 
fions, and indeed of every thing ex- 
changed and brought to market. 'They operate 
univerſally ; and enter more or leſs into every 
tranſaction, and all the commerce of life. It 
will be in vain therefore to expect, that a reme- 
dy applied to any ſingle part of the body politic 
will reſtore it to health and vigour, if the vatals 

are in a corrupt ſtate, and the firſt ſprings of 
life relaxed and out of order. It is however of 
great conſequence to examine well thoſe parts in 
which the diſeaſe is ſuppoſed particularly to lie; 
F 2 ==, 
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in order, either to expel the diſorder from thenee 
if it be a real one, or to cure ourſelves of the 
imagination of it. I proceed therefore to the 
conſideration of ſome particular circumſtances 
which are ſuppoſed to enhance the price of thoſe 
ſeveral commodities, which are neceſſary to gene- 
ral ſubſiſtence. And I ſhall comprize all I have 
to offer upon this ſubject under two general heads, 


Vi. corn, and cattle; beginning with corn, as 
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oN is sti bantderes in two dif- 
4 tinEt- views, either as food or merchan- 
diſe: But, 1 think, this is not the true way of 
ſtating lit; and may tend to miſlead Corn is 
to be conſidered firſt and principally as food for 
man, and eſpecially for that body of men which 
compoſe any particular ſtate or community. In 
a ſecondary view, it is to be conſidered as a mer- 
chandiſe; but this in an abſolute ſubſerviency to 
its primary, natural, and moſt eſſential apphca- 
tion as a proviſion. This is a diſtinction that 
_ ought to be conſtantly held in view ; and all ar- 
ought to be nn * it. And thus all wiſe 


IIs . to be nadel, that whatever 1 ſaid in theſe 
papers with reſpe& to corn is primarily and fully to be ap- 
plied to wheat. If any particular reaſoning is not equally ap- 
plicable to every other grain, the author has only to ſay, 
that wheat was chiefly in his thoughts. | 
The author of the Eſſays on the Corn Trade, &., to 
whom the public is much indebted for a very laborious ex- 
amination of this ſubject, and particularly for his accurate 
and uſeful calculations, ſets out with thus ſtating it. But 
I do not obſerve that his reaſonings are at all affected by ĩt. 
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nations ſeem to have confidered it; our own 

legiſlature particularly. It was' clearly upon 
this principle that the laſt great ſtroke was ſtruck 
in 1688 *, And indeed it is upon this principle 
only that fuch a meaſure can be juſtified; or 
that corn can at all be ſuffered to enter . 


3. £ 
And + % 


reign W e 
In times of more confined Siren it Was 


* » 


commonly ſuppoſed, that the ſure way to pre- 


ſerve a ſufficient plenty of any produce at home 


was to keep it from going abroad. And it ts 


what naturally ſtrikes every ſuperficial obſerver. 
But experience and a more agel knowledge 


of mankind have taught us a different leſſon. 
The great ſecret of legiſlation, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, and cannot be too often incul- 


cated, lies in making private and public intereſt 
draw the ſame way. And no where does this 
principle apply more ſtrongly, and deſerve a ſtea- 
dier attention, than in the inſtance before us. 
Nature will not be forced. Violent means can 


at leaſt have no durable effect. But the operation 
from ſelf intereſt i 15 ſure and rn as na- 
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* The inſeription in the front of hs public eratitirine at 


4 Geneva i is a ſtrong and beautiful . of this . 
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„„ This clearly appears from the ee ta. the —.— 


| ſatutes relating to this matter; and particularly olg oh, an 
older date. 
8 The act for granting a bounty upon corn export? 
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ture itſelf. - And this kind of moral b 
wy! be depended upon, as much as any phyſical 
| cauſo whatever. What then is the Object of go- 
vernment in all its arrangements and meaſures 


with reſpect to corn, in this primary and moſt 


important, view of it, as proviſion for the mem- 
bers of that community over which it preſides ? 
It is to encourage and procure ſuch an extenſive 
growth and conſtant ſupply of this produce, as 


will throw out the greateſt plenty of it upon the | 
whole. . Particularly, to procure ſuch an exten- 


five and conſtant growth of it, as will throw out 
in a bad year a quantity ſufficient to preſerve the 
people from extreme neceſſity, and to prevent, 

if. poſſible, at all events the miſery and horrors of 


a famine; In this general object, I imagine, 


every one muſt be agreed; however differently 


they may be inclined to think, as to the means 
neceſſary to promote it. Theſe indeed muſt be 
determined by the peculiar circumftances and fi- 


tuation of the country. Though there are ſome 
general principles applicable to every country, 
and almoſt all ſituations. Cheriſh agriculture 
with all your might, is the firſt great precept of 
nature to all the nations of the earth. Hinc 


omne principium. But what are the meaſures 


moſt effectual to this end? Obviouſly and folely 
theſe. Throw every temptation before the eyes 
of men to cultivate their lands to the higheſt 


a Make it their intereſt. to exert their ut- 
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moſt induſtry in this way. And let it ſtare, * fi 
in, the face that this is their intereſt... Laws, 
edicts, injunctions, prohibitions, will be all in- 
effectual without this conviction ;. and are of no 
uſe, but as they tend to imprint and inculcate it. 
To this ſingle point therefore they ought to be. 
ditected. But by what means are men to be 
convinced that this is their intereſt? By being 
enſured a full vent for their produce, after they 
have laboured to procure it; by being enſured 


ſuch a vent for it, as at all ſeaſons, and, if poſe, 


ſible, in all conjunctures will make them gainers . 
by their labour. And how at length is this to 
be brought about ? In a country like ours, both 


maritime and'inland, I anſwer without the leaſt. n 


heſitation, by encouraging exportation of corn. 
By encouraging it, not upon a principle of trade, 
or to enrich the merchant, not upon the landed 
principle, toenrich either the owner or the occupier 
of eſtates, not even upon the principle of naviga- 
tion ; (for theſe, though circumſtances of real 


advantage, ought always to wait upon an object 
of a till higher and more ſacred nature) but up- 


on the more enlarged principle of general good, 
upon the principle of producing the greateſt plen- 


ty upon the whole, and more eſpecially at thoſe , 
ſeaſons' when it is moſt wanted. N othing indeed 


is more certain, than that all theſe ſeveral inte- - 


reſts are eſſentially and indiſſolubly united. The 


i | great point is, to * the uniting 1 5 


ſteadily in view, to reſtrain edt Particulat in- 


tereſt from eneroaching upon the feſt, and to 
keep them all in abſolute agent 0 the ge ge- 


nerd s! principal object *. 1117.4 l 


> 
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* Is, it now, or at any time, — to ſay, what is 
meant by general or public good? That point, to which all, 
the different views of the legiſlator ought to be directed? 

That plain principle, which alone conftitutes the bond of 
union between all his particular laws and acts of Eta 
ment, and forms them into one uniform and noble plan? 
It is preciſely this : the good of the greateſt number of thoſe 
individuals who acknowledge and live under the ſame com- . 8 
mon form of government. An object far from being chime- 
rical; and which may always be appealed" to. Principe, 
ſays Mf. Helvetius, dont perſonne ne connoit toute leten- 
due ni, la feconditẽ; principe, qui renferme toute la morale 
& la legiſlation, que beaucoup de gens repetent fans lenten oF 
dre, & dont les legiſlateurs meme n'ont encore q une idee 
ſuperficielle, du moins {i Pon en juge par le malheur de pref- 
que tous Jes Sy de la terre. De P COPE! diſc. ĩi. 12 IR * 
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f HE R ſpirit of all 15 and "FEED ea re- 
41 lating to the exportation and importation 
aun is the fame, Their object is, primarily, 
to procure to the people as great a -plenty as is 
poſſible of this moſt eſſential means of their ſub- 
liſtence ; and, as a neceſſary ſtep to it, to give 
the farmer all poflible aſſurance of a market for 
his crop even in the moſt abundant ſeaſons. 
It is needleſs at this time of day to take the 
pains to prove, that a free allowance of expor- 
tation, together with a reſtraint upon importa- 
tion, tends neceſſarily to promote this principal ob- 
ject; that both theſe meaſures, by raiſing the hopes 
of the farmer, and preventing his fears, engage 
him to the moſt unlimited cultivation of his lands. 
In a country whoſe territory is ſmall, and incapable 
of affording ſufficient ſupport for its inhabitants, 
the importation of ſuch ſupport, and of corn 
particularly, the moſt neceſſary part of it, ought 
to be perfectly free and unreſtrained. Such an 
"Fi can alone ſupply the want of native 
growth, and afford ſuſtenance for the people. 
On the other hand, a cbuntry capable of any 
conſiderable cultivation, 0 a large produce 
s. ſeems 


Or ExXPORTATION AND IMPORTATION. 75 
ſeems to require a reſtraint upon importation. 
Not that there can be too great a plenty of corn, 
or of any of the neceſſaries of life; but that ſuch 

import wil unavoidably operate as a check upon 
agriculture at home, will have all the pernicious 
effects of ſuch a check, and particularly will le 
ſen the quantity of the commodity upon the 
wn 4. OE of . in en 2 | 
larly, 


Bae our dolltkeiass 5 in the W of: the: laſt 
eentutpaſere fo {truck with the advantages, which, the Duteh 
reaped. from an unlimited importation. of corn, that the; 
were for encouraging the ſame practice with reſpe& to Eng- 
land. & The ſtates of the Low Countries,“ ſays a member 
M the Houſe of Commons in a debate upon this ſubje&@, 

have a ſtaple of corn, whereby they furniſh all countries 
with corn, albeit they have none or very little grown in 
<« thoſe parts; by which means they ſet their ſhips on work, 
< and it hath made that nation of any other moſt ſtrong in 
<« ſhipping and navigation. He deſireth, there may be a 
e ſtaple of corn here, rather than a prohibition of impor- 
“ tation; for ſuch a ſtaple will ſet our ſhips. at work, and 
« ſo ſtrengthen this kingdom. Ils it not ſurpriſing that 
the very hint he himſelf gives of the different circumſtances 
of the two countries did not open his eyes a little farther, 
and lead him to the true means of encouraging and extend- 
ing navigation, via. by a free exportation? Sir Edward 
Coke ſaith, in the true ſpirit of a lawyer, < he never heard 
« of a bill againſt the importation of corn. 0 third 
member is for compounding the matter, and for ins 
porting in Engliſh bottoms only. Others ſeem to have 
reaſoned more juſtly in regard to the effect of im 
tion upon agriculture and the value of lands. One of th 
complains, c that the merchants practiſed with the bakers 
has 898 no corn of the countryman, but er e mers 
e chan 
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larly, requires great labour, and is attended with 
conſiderable expence. And the proſpect of a 

proportionable reward from harveſt will alone 
engage the farmer to embark heartily in it. But 
if, after all his labour and expence, he is liable to 
be underſold by imports from abroad, (where 
tillage may perhaps upon many accounts be car- 
, Tied on at an eaſier rate) what will be the conſe- 
quence? He will neglect the plough for the crook. 
He will turn his thoughts wholly to paſturage, a 
mere diverſion compared with the toil of huſban- 
dry; and in which there is much leſs riſque of 
ſeaſons, and indeed greater certainty of every 

kind. Employment is in conſequence loſt to a 
thouſand hands, and bread to a much greater 
number of mouths. Foreign corn will indeed 
be brought to market, as long as there are pur- 


10 chants ſhould. import, to the overthrow of he country. 5 
And another ſays, <« he knoweth that in Devonſhire (where 
zen there is ſcarcity of corn) the poor complain of the cheap» 
<-neſs of corn; for now the farmer will not ſet the poor 
| « - huſbandman, and labourer to work, becauſe: he can get 
70 nothing for corn, whereby the poor are like now to ſtarve 
iin a time of Plenty, for that they want work, and can 
5 earn no money. But not one of theſe honeſt ſtateſmen 
had the leaſt glimpſe of the true remedy for all thoſe evils 
of. which they complained, A feeble ray. of this light ſeems 
to have ſhewn itſelf ſoon. after the reſtoration, or rather 
was the effect of ſome of Cromwel's ſpirited meaſures, Its 
full luſtre was reſerved for an happier æra. See Proceed- 
ings. of the Houſe of Carnage in- 1620, 2622, print- 
ed at Oxford. 1 454 4 de 
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chaſers for it. But the numbers vf theſe will 
ſoon dwindle to nothing. Poverty the neceſſury 
conſequence of idleneſs or want of employment, 
will unavoidably have this effect; it will dimi- 
niſh,' firſt, the number of purchaſers, and after 
wards, the number of people. A free exporta- 
tion will on the other hand have a quite contrary 
operation. By giving the farmer the higheſt 
poſſible aſſurance of a market for his crop abroad 
as well as at home, you are ſecure of his utmoſt 
attention to procure it. The whole force of his 
induſtry is bent this way. The plough is ſet at 
work in every corner of the land. Innumerable 
hands are engaged in this ſervice. And every 
part of the country is full of life, activity, and 
vigour. Abundance of every thing uſeful is the 
neceſſary conſequence; and populouſneſs of abun 
dance. By thus artfully touching the firſt and 
principal ſpring of the machine, the whole ope- 
ration is enſured. The farmer ſees and purſues 
his intereſt. His eyes are fixed upon this ſingle 
e But the hand which holds out the prize 


W When the Rina . bY fays Mr. Hime, Socher 
chat Italy, which formerly exported corn, became depend- 
ent on all the provinces for its daily bread, they never aſetide 
this alteration to the increaſe of its inhabitants, but to the 
neglect of tillage and agriculture. A natural effe& of that 
pernicious practice of importing corn, in order to diſtribute 
it gratis among the Roman citizens, and a very bad means 
of multiplying the inhabitants of any —_— Den 
of the populouſneſs of ancient nations. Mm 88 


n has 


78, O EAT ahead 
has:Farther and more important defi 


country of any extent, and capable of à conſi- 
derable produice, the general tendency of expor- 
tation is to abundance, of importation to ſcar- 
city of the very b ar imported. It may 
happen indeed, upon particular emergencies, and 


for a ſhort. time, to be otherwiſe. A wiſe go⸗ : 


vernment will be attentive to ſuch b 3 


— 


and will eaſily provide againſt tiemm. 


But ſuppoſe, that from ſome bereue tire 
cumſtances in a country, or thoſe of the nations 
around it, a free exportation of corn, together 
with a reſtraint upon importation, be not found 
to anſanr ic the purpoſe of an abundant 


pit operation of theſe: meaſutes? Our 
legiſlature has happily hit upon an expedient for 
| this purpoſe. And the experience of near a cen- 
orf has abundantly ſhewn us the general courſe. .. 
Wo of its operation. It has given a bam upen 
exportation of corn under certain regulations, 
and appropriated part of the public en for 
the payment of it. This was, it muſt be gon 
felled, a bold ſtroke at the time; but it has fac 
cedel beyond our moſt ſanguine expectations 
The general objection to this meaſure, "that Is © 
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Or Exro TATION AND IMPORTATION: 9g © 
puts public money into private pockets, and en- 
riches particular perſons at the expence of the 
whale body, is founded upon a falſe fact. For 
obſerve, that the bounty in this inſtance is not 
given in the minuteſt reſpect for the ſake of the 
farmer as a farmer, or of the merchant as a mer 
chant, for both of them indeed as citizens, but 
ſimply and ſolely, as a means of procuring the” 
greateſt plenty of this precious produce Fe 
as a means of the moſt effential public utility. 

And there is really at the bottom nothing more 
extraordinary in this, than that publie money 
ſnould be paid in any other way to private per- 
ſons. for; public ſervices; than that a judge ſhould - 
receive a ſalary for adminiſtring juſtice to the 
people, or a ſoldier his pay for fighting their 
battles. Net., "uy ee e an ob- 
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gular kind, and ſeems to diſapprove it. The author how- 
ever of the Eſſays on the Corn Trade, &c. is rather unfair 
in imputing this diſapprobation to his envy of its ſucceſs with ©- 
us. This imputation is ſufficiently confuted by that amia- 


ble ſpirit of humanity which runs through. the Marquis's 
whole performance. Moreover, though he does not give. - . 


the reaſons of his diſapprobation upon the ſpot, yet they are * 
eaſily deducible from his general ſyſtem; a part of which is, 
2 free commerce of all kinds amongſt all nations. It were 
pr well indeed for the world, if it were in a condition to re- 
ceive this and all other his benevolent maxims. But, I 
fear, no plan of any kind, however falutary and extenſively 
. will ever take place, which depends upon com- 
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jedt at leaſt'1 next in utility to the two laſt men. 
tioned 3. 3 nor can money, from whatever quarter 
it comes, be better'employed than in promoting 


it. Whenever indeed ſuch a meaſtire ceaſes to 


produce this effect, much more if it operate as a 
check upon, plenty, Tet it be extinguiſhed in an 
inſtant. An effect of this kind will ſoon make 


itſelf felt, and ſpeak its own neceſſity. Let us 


in both caſes truſt to the ſure evidence of experi- 
ence and fact; and neither be clamoured nor rea 
ſoned out of hat our * N ſhew us N 
for our good. | , 

But it is perpetually urged, that;- though this 
meaſure” may have been. neceſſary to ſet | tillage 
afoot in its infant ſtate, it wants no ſuch extet- 


nal aſſiſtance now that it is arrived to maturity 


. and vigour. But I muſt confeſs for my on 
part, that I cannot ſee in the preſent ſituation of 
things the great force of this diſtinction. 1 can. 
not indeed conceive agriculture to be even 5 


cb 
pass, and univerſal agreement. In the preſent ate of ich 
we cannot, I believe, give a better teſtimony, of our love gf 
mankind, than by a true ſpirit of patriotiſm, or love of our 
country; under the guidance, no doubt, of the eternal laws 
of juſtice and equity, without which it. does not deſerve 
that appellation. And were every breaſt in every country 
' throughly inſpired with this principle, the purpoſes of an 
univerſal.beneyolence would be in great meaſure anſwered, 

. At leaſt, there ſeerns, in the preſent ſituation of ts 
be no better Way of anſwering. theſe, deſirable ends: 


berg an obſer tion to to this purpoſe. . . 
D 9 — 
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advanced to this boaſted ſtate of maturity and 


perfection. There are thouſands and ten thou- 


lands of acres i in this iſland, and perhaps many 
more in the neighbouring one, capable of an 
immenſe. produce, lying abſolutely. in -a ſtate of 
nature... Foreſts, chaces, commons. Monuments 


theſe of falſe policy, or an r love of 


amuſement. And I am confident, that were any 
conſiderable. check given to — — „either 
by withdrawing the bounty, or by any other 
hitherto untried method of police, he whole 
body of the farmers would be alarmed, and they 
would be afraid of every. ſhilling they laid out 

upon their lands. The conſequence would be a - 
in neglect of tillage ; and things. would in- 
ſenſibly, fink back into that ſtate, in which this 
meaſure. found them, and from which it has hap- 
pily delivered them. I ſay not, that this return 
would be as rapid as has been the advance. But, 
I think, ſach a return would ſooner or later be 
inevitable ; unleſs ſome ſubſtitute could be thought 


of, equally ſure in its operation with that which 


we have 1 long experienced For The r 


vo» ws 5. 4 a4 4% £ 8 13 * 
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1 1 is not to e from pak * no alecintion 
aa to be made with teſpect to the bounty. Particular 
circumſtanees, ſuch as the adyanced ſtate of tillage, may 
juſtify and even require ſome alteration. It ſeems to be uni- 
verſally agreed, that the Gente at preſent to too 


high a price of wheat. At leaft, all whont I have heard 


LS ar” that i qught to teaſe at forty 
hs. 
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According to my obſervation, are always more 


afraid of a good year than a bad one. 1 This hat 
the air vf a paradox.” But the ſolution ĩs plain 


They are more afraid of cornis being at too low 


a price; in conſequence of plenty, toi pay them 
the expences attending the growth of it, than of 
what they call a middling crop. They prefer 
half a crop with a proportionably advanced price 
to a full harveſt. They have in this caſe equal 
profit, and leſs labour: that is, more profit up- 
1 the whole. Now the farmer ought to be to- 


eo Sgt ob 22 #1C 12406 


filings the quarter at the higheſt, 5 very many at thi 
two ſhillings. . There has alſo been a ſcheme talked of 10 


increaſing the bounty, as the price decreaſed And there 


ſeems to be no objection to it, but the greater trouble of 
continually'afcertaining the price. But this trouble per- 


haps, unleſs, the variations Aren Wen will 5 be 


conſiderable. 

And of this they are always ſure, ( unleſs indeed i impoy- 
tation be allowed; for which however they are well ſatisfied 
to truſt their good friends the Tandlords) becauſe the num- 
ber of purchaſers is at all times very nearly the ſame. I 
have therefore frequently obſerved, (not without ſurprize at 


the time) that the farmers were much leſs ſollicitous about 


the weather, and the general run of the ſeaſon, than their 
neighbours, who ſeem at the firſt view to be leſs intereſſediin 
theſe citcumſtances, but in fact are more o. Oſtenex 00 
-haye I heard theſe honeſt men complain of the time in which 
they ſold when at five pounds the load, than of Prin 

. Crops. I Ido not mean to lay,” that the farmer will not A. 
Ways 1 d 5 crop as he can: but tha he Wilk be apt 
to llacken HIS Rand in tillage, unleſs he has at all — 


Aur market fur his corn7t- Hog 10 271 101 22000 
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tally. free from all apprehenſions of this. ſort⸗ 


He . ought to be enſured a fair market for 


his corn in times of the greateſt. plenty. Nay 
it ought, if poſſible, to be enſured to him, 


that his profit will be in proportion to the de- 
gree of plenty. Such a conviction will alone 
animate him to the exertion of his utmoſt en- 


deavours to procure it. And, with eyes immove- 
ably attached to his. own intereſt, ſolely, he will 
contribute. in the moſt. eſſential. manner to that 
of the public. On the other hand, put it, if 
poſſible, abſolutely out of his power to be a 
gainer by a bad crop, and an unfavourable: year. 
Let him foreſee with all imaginable: 8 
that in ſuch. a ſeaſon, he will and muſt. Pe à fel 
low ſufferer with others. Let him not have the 
ſhadow of hope, that he ſhalkgain'by" exportin 
to other countries that commodity which is 15 
dearly wanted at home... On the contrary, let 
every port and paſſage upon ſuch ocealjon be 
open to the reception of corn. And let there in 
cales' of extremity be even a bounty upon impor- 
tation, Theſe regulations, I think, may = ea- 
ſily ſettled; and ſo as to be ſecured from any 
flagrant. abuſe ; as far as any thing human can 
be ſo. The fevenue might perhaps now and then 
Taffer a, little by theſe arrangements. But this is 
A matter of x no conſideration. That government 


N 


muſt be weak indeed, which cannot find re- 
ſources for its ſupport, without: interfering with 
3 "WS the 
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the moſt valuable and eſſential intereſts oft the com. 
munity. Nor can it betray its weakneſs more ef. 


fectually or more ſhamefully, than by daring | to 


port. Not indeed that there is the leaſt, danger of 
its ſuffering upon the whole even in this way. 

The corn 555 of England appear to me to be 
founded in general upon the true ſpirit of pub. 
lic utility. There is however one manifeſt defelt 
in them. The time when the bounty upon ex- 
portation ſhall ceaſe is fixed by law; but not the 
time when exportation itſelf ſhall ceaſe, and a free 
Importation be allowed. But why not this fixed 
likewiſe? The legiſlature, no doubt, ſuppoſed, that 
its occaſional interpoſition upon any emerge 


TH | Or die our laws, as | they now ftand, ſeem not to 
1.60 | * have importation of corn at any rate in view. The duty 
„ upon wheat amounts to an abſolute prohibition, till it arrives 
| to the enormous price of four pounds the quarter. It hap- 
14 pens in this as in many other reſpects, that things have 
"FR taken a turn from one extreme to another. The main ob- 
Jed of the legiſſature in our old ſtatutes is to check expotta - 
| A tion, in out later ones to prevent importation of corn; and 
lit: indeed every thing elſe of native growth. In the former 
1 dey had certainly the true object 1 in view, viz. plenty; but 
K were to the laſt degree ſhort in their means of obtaining it. 
In the fatter, infinitely more enlightened as to the means, 
they have, I fear, now and then dropped ſight of the end, 
and have in conſequence. conſulted rather too much part! 
cular intereſts ;. ſometimes the landed, ſometimes the trad- 
115 ing intereſt, as either happened to be vppermoſt in tees 
tion. 


3 


requitir g 


avow the neceſſity of ſuch meaſures for its  ſup- 


| 
/ 
4 
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requiring it would anſwer all the purpoſes of a 
ſettled law. And perhaps ſome inconveniencies 
might have occurred in conſequence of ſuch a 
law ; ' which however have not appeared. And, 
no doubt, the legiſlature has very frequently and 
very properly interpoſed 1 its authority to this pur- 
poſe . But'ſuppolinig it was ſure to do this al- 
ways, and with the moſt perfect and diſintereſt- 
ed regard to public good, ( what by the bye can 
by no means be depended upon) yet would not 
ven this come up to the point. It would indeed 
feat anſwer one purpoſe of a permanent 
law. It would prevent corn from being ſent 
abroad when it was wanted at home, and would 
alſo be an equal encouragement | to importation 
when it might become neceſſary. But theſe ſurely 
are only ſecondary objects. The firſt, the moſt 
eſſential, and the moſt important object of ſuch 
a law is, to prevent, if poſſible, its ever being 
put in execution; to prevent thoſe circumſtances 
in which alone it is to take place. The true 
ſpirit of laws, and particularly of commercial 
laws, is to operate, not upon things, but up- 
on men; not by means of force, but by mo- 
tive. In this view occaſional interpoſitions can 
have very little effect. Thoſe perſons whoſ&In- | 
texeſt it is that the legiſlature ſhould be inatten- 


There nde been frequent prohibitions of exportation by 
| 20 of parliament. But the duty upon 1 importation has been. 
taken off in very few inſtances. 


i e 
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e touch particular emergencies will feed 
cmſclves with hopes, that it may be 10 3 Abd 


N UL regulate their conduct accordingly. P-worlld 

Nat it therefore fixed as nature itſelf; when ex- 
portatioh ſhould ceaſe, and a' free importation 
'beallowed *, The farther, to whom theſe lawsare 
primanily addreſſed, and'whoſe conduftthey are 

[| "chiefly intended to influence, willthenfee clearly 
19 "what he has to depend _ and where” iet. 
intereſt Hes. With all poſſible aſſurance of à mar- 

og for the moſt abundant crop He will ſtrein 
very nerve to procure it. This he will ſee to be 

8 15 plain road to his intereſt; and this road he 
will ſteadily purſue, without perplexing hirfifelf 
with calculations uncertain at the beſt, becauſe 
depending upon contingencies. © On/*the other 
Hand, he will have no temptation” to withhold 
- His corn, when the public wants demand it, from 
tlie vain hope of ping able to carry it at a ſtill 

; greater advantage to a foreign market. He will 
"moreover ſee, and, we hope, will dread the tine, 
when corn ſhall be poured in upon him from 
every quarter. His fears will magnify this eril 


iy þ +; 15 4 
„And I could 1 the prohibition, to follow pretty quick 
upon. the Withdrawing of the bounty, and the import ſtill 
| quicker upon that. At whatever time it be thought Expe- 
dent to refuſe the bounty, it will certainly be equally 6xpe- 
dient very ſoon after to put a ſtop to exportation, and to al- 
low a free import. For the bounty is refuſed upon no other 
principle, t an the want of corn at the time; which will 
; Kah; apply to the other . | 
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Or ROH AKTION AND-IMPORTATION., 87 | 
10 him an hyndred-fold;. and will engage him, if | 
poſſible to prevent Jt{+ Nor do I think, that the 
farmer will- have in theſe eircumſtances any rea- 
ſon ton complain. For if, on the one hand, 
coin is brought in upon him, hes it is ſcarce, 
and at an high price, hechas, onſthe gther hand, 
by means of the bounty, the;adyantage of fo- 
reign markets, when there is greater plenty of 
this commodity, and it is at a lower Price at 
home. "Theſe prov ions ſeem to be: an exact 
balance to each other. And we may hope to ſee 
in our corn laws, before the eoncluſion of the 
preſent ſeſſion, a complete body of Ong mical 
arrangement. £2 
The ſubject before us is of ſo ni a na- 
ture, that one ſcarce knows when to leave it. 1 
ſhall only beg to throw it into one other point of 
view. Suppole in ſuch a country as England 
both exportation and importation of corn were 
prohibited. How would this operate with reſpe&t 
to the quantity of corn grown? Moſt certainly 
to its decreaſe. The farmer would grow no more 
than he could diſpoſe of with profit in the moſt 
plentiful year. He would be afraid of nothing 
ſo much as plenty. This growth would be to- 
tally inſufficient for the national conſumption in 


2 unfavourable year. With all the farmer 8 
5 


I conſider the bounty all 285 in one ſingle view, as a 
"dy help to exportation... 
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11. 44 would be ſecure of à price pr oporti- 
l % cole dc the ſcarcity of his commodity ;. and, 
tis Ar the greateſt of political evils, 
Jh profit by the ſuffermgs « of his fellow citi- 
Lens But even ſuppoſe the growth and produce 
in both Gſes to be equal upon the whole; this 
e en fiot put the bend in a much better con- 
dition. If corn would be cheaper in a plen. 
tiful ſeaſon, it would be infinitely dearer in a 
bad one. And ſurely it is much better for the 
E body of the nation, thats it ſhould be in general 
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"At a middle price, than ſometimes at one f and | 
.. Tometimes at the other extrem. 

It muſt be eaſily ſeen by this time, Bowren⸗ 
tirely my opinion differs 2 thoſe who imagine 
that the bounty upon exportation of corn has 
contributed to raiſe its price. I have not indeed 
tbe leaſt doubt remaining with me about this 
matter; and am inclined to think, that this com- 
modity would have been little ſhort of double its 
56 5 price, had not ſo happy a thought ſuggeſted 
itlelf to our forefathers. And for this plain rea- 
ſon; becauſe moſt probably not half the quantity 
of land would have been in tillage that now is. 
- that the ſeveral general cauſes, explained 
in the former part of the enquiry, muſt have 
the ſame influence upon this, as upon every 
other commodity. The want of a permanent 
law, fixing the time vrhen exportation of corn 
5s - ſhould ceate; and a tree 1 importation be allowed, 
« 2 me 
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may. [ imagine, have contributed to the eas. 
Fr advai wy its price. Wink: farmer may pe 


Ad — 


2 it back bee N at an Ears price; . 
to the! injury of the public, and not "unfrequent- 
56. it is to be hoped, to his own private loſs. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with a ſingular 


account of ſome of the ſavage mae of 
Africa from the Marquis de Mirabeau; which, 
be tells us, he had from a man who had been 
obliged to beat his way through that im- 
menſe continent, and who had lived a great while 
.amongſt them. This man, he fays, pretended 
to havye found out the traces of ſome rational 
notions which theſe ſavages had formerly | enter- 
tained, who have now little elſe of humanity, 
but its ſhape. He maintained, that they had 


been heretofore acquainted with pn” and 


| induſtry, but that theſe were ſoon. laſt amongſt 
them in conſequence of two political arrangements, 
: 3 the degree of . 5 to which PR 


ien 


made any improvements upon them, either 2 til. 
lage, building, planting, or the like, the collectors 
of the revenue made at once a proportionable ad- 
vance of taxes upon him. The ſecond was, that 


under the pretence of keeping within the king- 


| 
j 
| 
| 
[ 
1 
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dom a proper quantity of proviſions in order to 
prevent famine, he was prohibited not only from 
tranſporting any of his produce abroad, but even 
from ſending it out of one province ba 
without ſuch licence as neceſſarily ſubj ed it to 
Al kinds of monopoly; And what was tho 
+ quence ? When, there was plenty of £:COIMN, i was 
devoured by inſects, with which en ; country 
1dwarms, in the granaries. And when t was 
,;fcarce, the monopoliſts were the gainers,,: D'S 
every body beſides was. thrown anto. want. an 
." diſtreſs. Celadecouragea le peuple, qui te, 
Hottentot. Tbis little hiſtory (whether true or 
ictitious it matters not) contains an admirable 
gleſſon of political œconomy. And it is eaſily ſeen 
at what European ſtate the Marquis particularly 
n hi n SH, d 7 
86 705 * 0 J „ ite 
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HERE is a wp) Mr tht affair of en- 
groſſing, Which, I confels, 1 have not 
been able throughly to apprehend. 1 pretend 
not to write as one initiated into the ſee 
trade; and am contented now and then to raiſe 
8. Javgh amongſt thoſe who ' are; Let us try 
however, | if we can from common Principles 
throw any light upon this ſubject. 


Fa. bs 
Fs To 2 


oſs any conſiderable quantity of corn muſtin 
general do it, either to the benefit of the public, 

Gr to Hs Own prejudice, It ſeems to be for che 
public advantage, that corn ſhould be laid up in 
a plentiful year. It 1s a proviſion againſt an un- 
favourable ſeaſon. The private and public in- 
tereſt are in this caſe the ſame. The engroſſer 
gets a higher price for his commodity, than he 
would have had, if he had brought it to an ear» 
her market ; and the people are relieved at the 
time in which they moſt want relief. The pris 
vate ſtock 1s in effect a public granary. And the 


. 7/1 aſe che term, engroſſing, in its moſt conera] ſenſe; 


as including every means by which the commodity is kept, 


back from market, and as 8 Iu to the — * 
** merchant. 


"ei 


It appears to me, that whoever lays up or en- 


l 
| 
| 
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ck is ald iir better hands becauſe it weill moſt 
e Pr ſerved" in better condition. On 
th 3 if corn is laid up in a time of 
arcity, und when above the -mudedle/priee; this 
iy 1 general turn out to the diſadyantage 
of tlie engroffer. dhould the ſueceeding harveſt 
prove good, he will be obliged to ſelb aut at a 
lower rate; and will in thüs caſe have manifeſtly 
Injured himſelf; as well as tlie public. If the ſcar- 
city continies, or perhaps increaſes, he will then, 
us in the former inſtance, have conſulted hoth 
the general good, and his own; and the more ſo, 
tlie longer ſuch ſcarcity contunues, and the more 
it mcreaſes: And it me, that in all 
x es, if the public ſuffers; the 
Engroſſer will fiſfer bat und, on the other 
hand, that any advantage to the latter will be 
gccompatietl'with general utility. The utmoſt 
"#his that any legiſlature can do, where it does it 
effectually, for the good of community. And I 
Fe not but this would be done effectually, if the ar- 
rangements mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
| "ti reſpeck to exportation and importation, were 
red by a permanent law. If the farmer is 
precluded from all hopes of ſelling his corn at a 
Foreign market beyond a certain price, what poſ- 
{ibletemptation can he have tokeep it back when 
above that price? And if the public ſuffers by 
| ach incothpretienſible conduct, will not me 155 
FF" be neceſſarily a (till _ mere? 2. 


ue 


OF ENGROSSING. a; 
But this, it may be faid, is not enough. Tua 
the engroſſer may be miſtaken in his calculations, 
and pay ever ſo dearly for his miſtake, yet this 
will be but poor recompence to the public, whoſe 
intereſt is thus eſſentially ſacrificed. to the falſe 
views of private avarice. And there is no doubt 
but avarice is often moſt miſerably miſtaken in 
its accounts. Eagle- eyed with reſpect to the ob- 
ject of its prey, and indefatigable in the chace, 
it is frequently to the laſt degree blind and blun- 
dering in its methods of purſuit. A. diſordęr 
this; I fear, for which there is m adequate g. 
medy. For if men will ſhut their eyes againſt 
common. ſenſe, as well as their hearts againſt 
common humanity; they can only be left to 
that laſt great nn nne e 
ences LI] MS. - 13 at 
IT am well — ne: 9 the crak. cham 
verſal, I had almoſt ſaid, the ſale ,gbje&t of e 
body of farmers, to keep up at all ties as 
much as is poſſible, the price of corn; and that 
they have recourſe. to every human means F §Wl 
4 bring about this. The Whole e 


1 . 


238 eee been PUREE, 10 keep their WI 
from market when at nine millings and fix: pence the 2 
in hopes of its advancing to ten Thillings. And T have 
deen informed, that there are farmers, Who, whatever be 
the price of corn, make it a conſtaũt rule to reſerye their 
ſtocks untouched to 2 With Jueh perſons. it 
| is in vain to — 
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their underſftamiling is bent this way. And they 
ſeem to have artived-at a degree Waleurrity an 
ther art beyetud hat is ſeen in other 
But Ihen t is to be abſerved on the other hand. 
chat there is a/ ſet of men ad much concerned to 
keep down the price, as the farmer is to ad- 
vance it, and men too ſufficiently attentive to 
this buſineſs : the merchants, and, I ſup poſe, 
the millers. The profits of the former mut be 
unavoidably in proportion to the lowneſs of the 
price at which he buys. Every little reduction 
of the price at home will be fo much clear gain 
to him; as the foreign markets cannot be af- 
fecded by any {mall variations of it here. He 
milk alſo have by this means a choice of mar- 
Re. A circumſtance, it ſeems, in many caſes 
of. conſiderable advantage. But I have been 
told, that the profits of the miller are greateſt, 
ia what manner I know not) when corn is at 
u ligheſt price; and that therefore the buyer 
and the ſeller are here manifeſtly in the fame 
telt. If this. be true, things are in a dreadful 
= d indeed. And the whole body of the people lie 
in great meaſure at the mercy of men, ho have 
| wit been found tg be particularly inclined to ſhew 
er I think . mare. mals. e 
wk 1856 TR der . Acts 28275 3 
con Be a ye An, 
C kb old — e's bare quite left him. 
de Pee led upon this occaſion to take ſome notice of a 
* * * reflexions and — 
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takt ii this matter I hope the fact itſeif is' nds 
true. It beg i ght certainly if poſſible to 
be-prevented. 1 There muſt be ſomtt bing wrong 
Ale pate dody of men ohm 16 hl 
gainers by the public loſs; and hen 100 this 
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umfaix and upjuſtifiable, becauſe involying in the accuſation 
many Who are not chargeable with the crime. Now the 
fact is, Mat theſe are the only Kindl of cenſures,” in Which 
you are almoſt always ſure of being fair and right; becauſe 
they are general: becauſe they are levelled at ſome generat 
Wiege or ſpirit, which commonly enters more or leſs into 

| Qer of every individual member of the ſeveral dif- 
ba 0d ſſes of men in ſociety. That there are profeſſiona 
characters is as certain as that there are different profelfions; 
Esch bag its particular caſt; ſome more, others leſs fa 
vourable to ſociety and public good. Each different way 
life ſtamps its own peculiar impreſſion upon thoſe who age - 
engaged i in it. And if a few privileged minds aye been 
able by natural diſpoſition or the force'of-reflexioti to b 
from theſe ſhackles, to foar above the genius of their n 
ny and have even poſſeſſed in an eminent degree the 
virtues to which it is in general averſe, (as, n doubt, forge 

ſuch there are) theſe extraordinary inſtances are an except 
which ſerves only to confirm and eſtabliſſi tik peneral Ff 2 | 
Indeed half an hour's converſation with the man of <ſ&# ; 
the merchant, the ſoldier, lawyer, or divibes will 
tal of ſbewing you which way, the bias lies., For 2 pot | 
cular favourite intereſt too always accotpanies. this AE 
caſt of character; and indeed in great meafure ca,,ů | 
Step into certain great aſſemblies, and you will hear the 
landed intereſt ecchoed from bench to bench. A moſt impor- ; 
tant intereſt no, doubt ; but fill fi F 
the whole community. In the city and, upon 
debates turn upon a different topic. 0 the world 1 
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gain is purchaſed by ſuch loſs; eſpecially, if it be 

2 all in their power to occaſion or contribute to 
But this, I think, cannot poſſibly be in the 

8 of the miller. For ſuppoſing it true, that 


the miller is in general a greater gainer at the 


end of a year, in which Wheat has been at ſix 
ſhillings the buſhel, than when at four, I. ee 


ws) ſomnid to it coſt what has been the general object of + 
purely eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. _ 
Theſe ſeveral intereſts, of a middle kind between the per- 
fonal advantage of each individual, and the general gaod 
of the community, (though plainly founded upon the for- 
mer) are oftentimes too powerful for both. General obſer- 
vation therefore and cenſure of their wrong tendency is not 
leſs uſeful, than juſt. Perſons of the moſt liberal turn ought 


to remind themſelves of the influence which their cannexion 
with particular men and things is likely to have upon their 


ſentiments and conduct. Becauſe too this influence is often - 


times tne ſtrongeſt upon the moſt ingenuous minds: it being 
generally, though abſurdly enough, repreſented to them un- 


der the notion of a point of honour; and the real intereſt 
of the public often contounded with that of a particular ſo- 
ciety or profeſſion. Above all, the governing. part of the 


community ought to be upon its guard againſt this extended 


kind of ſelfiſhneſs, if I may fo call 7 NOS EI 
3 others the greateſt weight in ſociety. 


I thought it neceſſary to introduce theſe obſervations. as 
well 2 I think them juſt and unexceptionable, as by 


way of apology for having now and then taken the liberty 

of cenfuring, en politique merely, the reigning maxims 
and.ſpixit of particular bodies and claſſes of men, A liberty 
quite conſiſtent with the higheſt ſenſe of the utility of theſe 
«bodies, and the moſt perfect eſteem for many of _ ing A 
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not how this could operate to the actual advan 18 
of its price,” It mult be the miller's object,” as oP 
is that of the buyer of” every denomination; to 
get” his goods at as cheap a rate as poſſible at 
every diftiniet market; and his Profits muſt be, 
ceteris paribus, in exact proportion to the cheap 
neſs at which he has bought. If the miller is in 
poſſeſſion of a fecret to alter this proportion, 1 
muſt confeſs him to be quite out of my reach 
and to be maſter of a legerdemain of which Þ 
have no conception. We may therefore, I think, 
ſafely retain the miller on the ſide of the people, 2 
as a buyer at leaſt. As a ſeller, we 1 — 
ſomething! more to ſay to him hereafter! 

There is indeed an appearance, that 3 in "the 
preſent courſe of the corn trade the farmers have. 
the markets too much in their own power. And 
it is certain, that our corn markets do not come 
up to the true notion of a market; 4s the com- 
modity" is not in general brought to market, and 
the price therefore 1 is not aſcertained in the na, 
tural; that is, the true and juſt wayes: 'Fhe 

of any commodity is naturally fred 1 
tity offered” to” fale an the one hand; and . 
number of purchaſers on the other. But in the 
preſent eaſe 5 firſt requiſite is in great meaſure 
wanting. The purehaſers are in the datfk as 0 
the quantity of corn. At leaſt, the farmer will * 
much as poſſible endeavour to keep them ſo. . 
has been therefore the wiſh of many, that far- 
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mers were dbliged te to bring their corn to market 
in bulk, and that the old laws a gainft engrofling, 
regrating, and foreſtalling Het put in ſtrict ex- 
ecution. This would Andecde be an effec. 
tual bar to monopoly and artificial dearth; at 
leaſt/as ſtrong a one as the flature of the thing | 
will admit. But then it ſeems to be totally in- 
conſiſtent with the whole ſyſtem of the trade, as 
at preſent eſtabliſhed and carried on. It would 
beat once a mortal blow to foreign exportation, 
The coaſting trade would alſo be infinitely check- 
ed and embarraſſed; by means of which an in- 
ceffant and moſt Penefteial communication is now 
kept up between the ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom ; ch of which hereby enjoys the' advan- 
tages of the reſt, and the whole ſyſtem is pre- 
ſerved, -as nearly as poſſible, 3 na ſtate of qua- 
my and equilibrium. 

In thoſe parts of the Wage whlih* are ab. 
ſolutely inland, and alſo out of the reach of , 
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— rivers the practice of ſelling corn by 5 5 
ſample has not been long introduce. And I t 
| wiſh in ſuch ſituations it never had been intro- a 
dueed. When any tract of country ſubſiſts up- 5 1 

on its own produce, and has little communica- 8 0 

tion with others beyond a certain diſtance, there th 
is no ſort of occaſion for "merchants, 7, factors,” — 

| WBI 903-99 FR D 90 Y4I691 Ti. 7-0 

7 * This, L imagine, has joun always: the. mathod In rer en 

| ſpecX t to barley. This grain is n ſold in aer quan- mY 0 
tities, and to z few” inatinfaQurers of 4 A 
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jobbers, badgers, or middle men of any kind. 
Theſe are all pernicious, to the body of the peo- 
ple, where they are not neceſſary. And in the 
above-mentioned, circumſtances, they clearly are 
not neceſſary. Why not the farmer bring his 
corn to the neighbouring market towns, and ſell 
it at; once, to the conſumer ?, The price then 
would be fairly ſettled. Monopoly would be in 
great meaſure prevented: and, what is of the 
greateſt. conſequence, there would be no inter- 
| mediate. profit between the grower and the con- 
ſumer, all which muſt be ſo much loſs to the 
latter; that 18, ſo much public loſs. This is 
evidently 1 the ſpirit of the old laws above-men- 
tioned. And a moſt admirable ſpirit it is in all 
circumſtances that will bear it. What theſe are 
is obvious; viz. when the commodity is of ſuch 
a kind as either ought not, or cannot be made 
to enter into any diſtant exchange or commerce 
Nothing of the former ſort occurs to me. But 
there are many commodities intranſportable to 
any diſtance, either by their own nature, or for- 
want of the neceſſary means of communication. 
Corn, when grown a conſiderable diſtance from 
the coaſt and from navigable rivers, is evidently; 
of the fatter kind. In all ſuch caſes, and where 
they can clearly be diſtinguiſhed, the laws againſt 
engroſſing, foreſtalling, &c. which it is the faſhion: 
ſo much to ridicule, appear to be not only. practi- 
3 but * beneficial and even neceſſary. 
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They were enacted at a time when the Whole 
kingdom was pretty much in theſe circumſtances 
with reſpect to the ſeveral articles of proviſion 
which they were intended to regulate. And they 
were levelled doubtleſs againſt evils then actually 
exiſting, and whoſe pernicious conſequences were 
felt. Nam ſicut ante morbos neceſſe eſt cognitos eſſe 
quam remedia eorum; fic cupiditates prius natæ 
ſunt quam leges quæ iis modum facerent *. Since 
| that time things have been going gradually more 
= and more out of this ſituation. Communica- 


* 
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I was ſo much bleaſed wich the old 3 againſt 75505 
ſtalling; with the minute deſcription of the offence, and 
with the admirable gradation of puniſhments annexed to it; 
that T could not help copying it, and Eve it here for the 
amuſement of the reader. 
Precipue ex parte Domini regis precipiatur ey” alias 
foreſtallarius patiatur in villa commorari qui pauperum eſt 
1 depreſſor manifeſte & totius communitatis & patrie publicus 
inimicus qui bladum piſces allec vel res quafcunque venales 
per terram vel per aquam venientes obviando pre ceteris 
feſtinant lucrum ſitientes vitioſum pauperes opprimentes & 
divitiores decipientes qui fic minus juſte illo qui eas porta- 
verat multo carius vendere machinant qui mercatores ex- 
traneos cum rebus venalibus venientes circumeunt offeren- 
tes ſe venditioni rerum ſuarum & ſuggerentes eis quod bona 
ua carius vendere poterunt quam vendere proponebant & 
- fic arte vel ingenio villam ſeducunt & patriam Unde pri- 5 
mo convictus graviter amercietur ſecundo convictus patiatur 
'© judicium pillorie tertio incarceretur & redimatur quarto abju- 
ret villam Et hoc idem fiat de foreſtallariis univerſis & ſimi- 
oy liter de hiis qui conſilium auxilium vel favorem preſtaverint. 
"Y Tit. Liv. Lib. 34. cap. 4. 
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tions of all kinds have been opening every day, 
and in conſequence-internal commerce perpetu- 
ally increaſing. It would be eaſy, were it ne- 
ceſſary, to mark the ſeveral ſteps of this pro- 
greſſion. Things however have not been, nor 
are they yet ripe for a total repeal of theſe laws. 
In many reſpects they will be always uſeful. 

Why then may not the diſtinction be made, and 
a new law be framed upon it? With reſpect to 
corn indeed, unleſs in the ſituations above- men- 
tioned i, the old regulations, I doubt, cannot 
poſſibly take place, but at the hazard of ſending 
us two or three centuries back in our commercial 


* Theſe ſituations are indeed perpetually decreaſing, and 
will be very ſoon at an end. The goodneſs of our roads, ; 
the great number of our coaſting veſſels, and more than all 
our daily. improvements in inland navigation render the 
communication between the ſeveral parts of the kingdom it 
more and more eaſy, I am particularly glad to fee a ſpirit if 
of improvement in the latter way gaining ground amongſt « 

us. It in every view deſerves all poſſible encouragement, 

: Andi it is to be hoped, our legiſlature will never ſuffer it to 

be checked by the interpoſition of any private intereſt what- 

ever. How nobly indeed might even public money be em- 

ployed i in works of this kind, which are above the reach-of 

| private perſons, did it not unhappily know its way elſe 
| where, long before it is brought into the Exchequer ? The 
great advantages of water-carriage are obvious. The par- 


ticular evmmodities conveyed this way come much cheaper 
to the conſumer; and, what is in my view a circumſtance 
: of ill greater conſequence, there is a great of 


horſes, that 3 is, of uſeleſs conſumption. 
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ir Ivey vements. There. are diſadvantages peculiar 
10 every ſtate and period of ſociety. . Nor indeed 
is there any human good without its evil. The 
Steat diſadvantage of the preſent ſyſtem. of 1 the 
"corn trade is the want of an open market. And 
it ſeems to be a diſadvantage which cannot t poſ- 
"bly be removed, without throwing ſuch | ackles 
Upon the tr ade itſelf, as would ſoon deprive it 
of motion and vigour, We muſt here truſt our- 
; elves i in the hands of the buyer. And, 1 think, 
we ſhall be pretty ſafe in his hands: at leaſt, as 
bi as both our intereſts lie the ſame way, 
en this ceaſes to be the caſe, the trade can- 
N not, I am ſure it ought not to ſubſiſt a mo- 
ment. 5 
of Under the head of engroſſing corn fomething 
muſt be ſaid of public granaries and magazines 
"of this commodity. Theſe have been of late 
noch recommended, and, I doubt not, with, a 
View to the public good. But are they, likely to 
anſwer the great purpoſe of plenty to the people; 
to ſecure the greateſt ſupply upon the whole of 
this commodity; j and particularly in bad years, 5 
"Are they in this view preferable to the preſent 
Hilke of the corn tr ade ? For ſubſiſt together 
t 1ey cannot. ' Theſe are points which, ought. to 
be well conſidered. The experiment 15 danger- 
Sus. And if. it does not ſucceed, the conſe⸗ 
TEITY BR O36 88 | 
quences may b e fatal. 1 confels ; ittobe my opi- 
Non, that te probabilities are againſt its ſuc- 
ceeding. 
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ceedi ing: I thin nl, Soy bie granaries 5 would ne not 


ander the purpoſe. Or a plentiful ſu ſup pply. And 

*. think too, they would be liable to lch abuſes 
| in the management, AS no public, 15 could 

prevent. But theſe inſtitutions, it is ſaid. have 
been found to be of the utmoſt utility m. othe r 
countries: why then not with us? Let us con- 
ſider the peculiar circumſtances of thoſe coun- 
tries; and if we find ourſelves in their ſituation, 
let us, with all my heart, adopt their maxims 
and meaſures. The two countries inſtanced up- 
on this occaſion are Switzerland, and Holland. 
Switzerland is a country of conſiderable extent, 
but not in general capable of very high cultiva- 
tion. It is in great meaſure without commerce, ; 
and without the means of commerce. It ſubſiſts 
and muſt ſubliſt chiefly by its own produce. It 18 
incumbent therefore upon it to make the moſt of 
this produce for its own uſeby every method in its 
power. Public magazines ſeem to bein ſuch a coun- 
try an inſtitution of indiſpenſible neceſſity. Other- 
wiſe it muſt truſt to the crop of the year, for 
the year's ſubſiſtence. A thing always to be 
avoided; and which muſt be ſometimes attended 
by the moſt dreadful conſequences, in a country | 
particularly, whoſe cultivation is limited by na- 
tural circumſtances. But Switzerland, though | 
a country of ſome extent, 18 divided 1 into a great 
number of mall diſtrifts and territgriee, It has 
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allo very little concern with other ſtates; and 
is almoſt wholly taken up with its own in- 
ternal government and police. In theſe circum- 
ſtances magazines may be properly managed. 
The magazine of each town or diſtrict will be 
under the eye of the governors of ſuch diſtrict. 
Better care will be taken both of the commodity, 
and the managers of it. The ſituation of Hol- 
land is in moſt reſpects diametrically oppolite to 
this; and yet admits of fimilar inſtitutions. 
Holland grows little or nothing for itſelf, and is 
obliged to draw its chief means of ſubſiſtence 
from abroad. Want of produce here has juſt: 
the ſame effect as want of commerce in Switzer- 
land; and both are ſupplied by expedients of a 
like nature. Holland indeed is not an example 
quite in point. For it has in fact no public ma- 
gazines of corn. There are very large ones in 
the hands of private merchants. Theſe anſwer 
all; the purpoſes of public granaries; and in moſt 
reſpects anſwer them much better. It is not in- 
deed unlikely that ſome public proviſion of this 
kind would have been thought neceſſary in that 
country, were there not immenſe quantities of 
corn perpetually in private hands. The Dutch 
magazines are indeed managed upon a principle 
of trade entirely. As great a ſtock as poſſible is 
laid up when the commodity is cheap. From 
hence the people are conſtantly ſupplied with it 
at a moderate and even rate; and the mer chants 
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at the ſame time are enabled to ſend it with greater 
advantage to foreign markets. And thus have 
theſe two countries, the one by its provident in- 

ſtitutions and good management, the other by its 
unvaried attention to an œconomical commerce, 
ſecured to themſelves, as far as this can be done, 
in all circumſtances a ſufficiency of this firſt ne- 
ceſſary of life; and perhaps their people are in 
this reſpect in an happier condition, than a 

other nation upon earth. 

The very firſt glance upon the fare; of this! 
country ſhews it to be totally different from ei- 
ther of the former. Had Holland a large and 

improveable territory, that intelligent nation 
e ſoon avail itſelf of ſo noble an advantage 
by all the means of an active and ſpirited com- 
merce. And had Switzerland the advantage of 
external communication, her eyes would be una- 
voidably open to more extended views, and ſhe 
would ſoon be above thoſe narrow meaſures, 
which her ſtate of impriſonment now render ne- 
ceſſary . Nature has happily given to England 
both theſe advantages in their very higheſt de- 
gree. Bleſt with an extenſive and moſt improve- 
able ne and with all 0 noni means a 
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; Views of this kind bm to be — of late 80 
ſome of the ſtates of Switzerland. See the Marquis de Mi- 
rabeau's Memoire ſur l' Agriculture, to the ſogiety eſtabliſh-. 
ed at Berne for its encouragement, P: 114, Kc. 55 
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<ommere&in her hands, 'ſhe has every avenue of 
plenty im her power. Her acres in tillage are 
her natural —— and will effectually an- 
| wer every purpoſe of theſe inſtitutions. © But it 
is by commerce only that theſe. magazines can 
do filed. And the more they are emptied by com- 
merce, the more inexhauſtible will they be. 1 
 Infiſt not upon the particular abuſes that the in- 
ſtitutions we are conſidering would be liable to 
in this country. They could not be under the 
ammediate inſpection of ſuch a government as 
durs. And; 1 fear, our national morals are not 
in a ſtate of purity to be truſted with the ma- 
nagement of a buſineſs of ſo delicate a nature; 
in which private intereſt would frequently be 
found to interfere with that of the public. Di. 
rectors here, whatever care was taken in the ap- 
pointment of them, would ſoon differ very little 
from directors every where elſe. Many other 
mconveniencies have been mentioned as likely to 
attend theſe inſtitutions, particularly by the au- 
thor of the Effays 0 on «hae ery ae to whom 
refer the reader. e eee 
i: Iſhall only ae father Aue vhs ſubfest 
that Rome at preſent affords a ſtriking inſtance 
of this falſe and pernicious policy” with reſpect to 
corn. While the corn: trade remained free, the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate not only ſupplied its o- 'peo2 
ple, but many of the neighbouring countries 
| with this valuable commodity. »But(iGrlee tl 
ar'F | govern- 


chambre, la plus utile en apparence pour Fetat, 
mais en effet la plus ruineuſe. II fut un tems 


cheries. Depuis qu' A titre de privilege excluſif la 
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government has taken the management ef this 


buſineſs into its own hands, the conſequences | 


have been fatal. A total loſs of the foreign 
markets; a manifeſt neglect of tillage; and a 


decreaſe of people. But take the account in the 


words of that enlightened. writer from whom 1 
received it, and Whom I have already quoted. 
Les bleds ſont Vaffaire la plus importante de la 


ou cet ẽtat fourniſſoit de bled la ville & les ẽtats de 
Genes, & une partie de la Toſcane. Veniſe en tiroit 
en meme, tems une partie du betail pour les bou- 


chambre &eſt mparee du commerce & de la traite 
des grains; depuis que les proprietaires & les 
cultivateurs ne peuvent plus vendre leurs bleds 
qu a la chambre; depuis que les boulangers ne 
peuvent ſe fournir que dans ſes greniers, les 
traites des Genois ont ceſſẽ, les colons ont nẽgligẽ 
le nourri, la cultivation & la population ont di- 
minuẽ à vũe dil; en un mot cette excluſion eſt 
vraiment une calawite perpetuelle. Obſerv. ſur 
Ialie par deux Gene Suedois, tom. ü. 
P- AR Ani £ mo 38 
There 2 kink ak; engrallidas ich 


has lately been much talked of, and ſeems torocs 


caſion general complaint; the engroſſing ot 
farmg, or the accumulation of a large quantity 
*Japgim- the occupation of a ſingle perſon. 

11970Y This 
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This practice is gaining ground daily, and is 


perhaps a matter of a more ſerious nature, than 
it may at firſt view. appear to be. Let us ſee 


then, as briefly as poſlible, what may be ſuggelt- 
ed on either ſide of this queſtion, - The conclu- 
fion, -L imagine, will be, that there is a middle 
way between the two extremes more eligible than 
either, and in which the advantages of both, if 
any ſuch there be, may be obtained, and e 
ci in great meaſure avoidet. 
The only argument of a public nature 1 
I have ever heard in favour: of ſuch an accumu- 
lation of lands in the occupation of one perſon 
3s, that the produce is thereby increaſed. upon 
the whole, and alſo obtained at a cheaper rate. 
This is, I acknowledge, a real and conſiderable 
advantage, ſuppoſing it to be the truth of the 
caſe. I freely profeſs myſelf to be an inadequate 
judge of this matter. However, I am pretty 
well ſatisfied, that there is but little real ground 
for this repreſentation; and am much inclined 
to think, that there is ſomething, elſe lying at 
the bottom. Of one thing indeed I am perfectly 
-catisfied; that full credit is not to be given to the 
accounts of thoſe whoſe intereſt it may be to miſ- 
repreſent. Iwill allow that a number of farms, 
ſuppoſe to the amount of one thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds per annum, in the hands of a ſin- 
gle perſon, may produce more upon the whole, 
than the ſame lands divided amongſt fifty or ſuxty 


10k... occupiers. 
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ochre Though I confeſs, that even this does 
not appear to be quite a clear point wih me. 
But I fee not, at any fate, why the produce 
ſhould' be greater in this inſtanee, than if they 
were properly parcelled out into eight, or ten, or 
twelve diſtin& farms, as the different foils, and 
other circumſtances of the lands would admit. 
It has been commonly ſuppoſed and ſaid, that 
all buſineſs is beſt carried on under the inſpeckion 
and management of the maſter.” And how far 
the eye of a fingle perſon can reach in FIR n 
before us, I pretend not to determine. FJ 
But it is urged, that the value of the um 5 
evidently raiſed by this method of accumulating 
them, and that a fingle tenant is better able to 
pay his rent, and even to pay a larger rent; than 
when an eſtate is diſtributed amongſt àa number 
of occupiers. And how is he enabled to do this 
but by an increaſe of produce? This increaſe 
of the value of lands I allow alfo to be à real 
advantage, ſuppoſing there is nothing by way 
of balance on the oppoſite fide of the account. 
But if it be found, that this advantage to 
any particular intereſt is accompanied with-evils 
of a public nature, and a more extenſive influ- 
ence, I hope it will not be avowed. The ſeeret 
is indeed, T fear, now let out. For, I faney, it 
will be very eaſy to account for the circumſtance 
above- mentioned without having recourſe to the 


x tuppoſition of a really greater produce. * 
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um, upon an eſtate of double that 
ing leſs than double tat * 
of trebis fc chan treble, and fo on any 
given nurnber of acres, for” inſtance, two thou- 
ſand: it is evident he will be able to give an ad- 
vance of rent upon every increaſe of lands, above 1 
the proportion of the rent he gave for tlie fit 
quantity in his occupation. If he gives one un. | 
dxed pounds per annum for two hundted” acres,” 
he will be able to give two hundred and twenty , 
pounds for four hundred: for eight hundred 4 
acres ſuppoſe four hundred and fixty, and ſo on: 
and be à ſufficient gainer by every addition. He" 
wilt be able to do this, notwithſtanding a con. 
ſtant diminution of profit upon each of the ad- 
ditional lands, from his groſs profit upon the 
whole. And he will have ſufficient temptation 
todo it. Thus upon the above ſuppoſitiori, an 
eſtate of two thouſand acres occupied by ten dif- 
ferent. tenants gives to each. tenant the yearly pro- 
fit of one hundred pounds. Now ſuppoſing to 
a ſingle perſon occupying the ſame lands the pro- 
fits upon the whole to amount only to eight 0 
hundred pounds per annum, a fifth ſhort 'of ol 
what they would be in the former caſe, even up- 
on the ſuppoſition: of- ſo:confiderable diminution 
of profit, the * tenant will rer be enabled, 
e and 


a 
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above attending to theſe triſles, but it is out of nis power 
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and abundantly tempted too, to giyea rent 
than could be afforded hy the other tem tenants 
ſanding in his place; and perhaps the prost 
may be more ſecure of his. rent. There Will bs 
alſo a ſingle! farm-houſe to be kept in zepair,. in 
ſtead of ten. A cireumſtance this much at 
ed to by the proprietor, but. big with miſchief to 
the public. There is therefore moſt evidentiy no 
kind of neceſſity for having recourſe tq the ſup⸗- 
poſition ↄf a greater real produce, the only ad- 
vantage of a public nature alledged in favour of 
this practice, in order to account for an advance 
of rent in conſequence of it. Lam indeed inclined 
to think from the little I have been able to ob-- 


ſerye of theſe matters, that the groſs produce is 


very. conſiderably leſs '.. But admitting the fact 
of a real increaſe. of produce by this practiee, 
"Ip WON 1. mu be a loch to admit 2 


Yak; * 

1 '] am. . * ca prod oa Bin nah + ends 

fatisfied of this. A farmer upon an hundred and fifty. or. 
two hundred. acres of land makes the moſt of every. inch 
of ground he has. He clears all he can, and ploughs to 

tie very edge of his fence. He alſo makes money Wa 

ways. totally neglected by the great merchant · farmer q by = 

hogs, poultry, and the like. All cheſe are of advantage to); 


his neighbourhood, and are perfectly conſiſtent wich the 
larger Fad of his buſinefs. T he other 15 not only 


to 15 dee except at his own: ee ws no 
Dold id 20 2 18815 li ve T1193 913 2 an 1 WIG io 
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upon any evidence ſhort of demonſtration, let 
us now turn our eyes to the other ſide of the 
account, and examine whether any thing is to be 
found there, ſufficient to counterbalance this lin 
e in its favour. 

The firſt, the moſt obvious, and the Wbt teak 
inconvenience attending this practice is that in- 
equality of fortunes which it inevitably pro- 
duces. An evil to be avoided as . 
ble in every part of the community, but parti 
cularly amongſt thoſe bodies of men, upon Rich 
the ſtrength and ſtability of the ſtate more eſpe- 
cally depend. The occupiers of land naturally 


claim the foremoſt place amongſt theſe; and 


form a body on all occaſions of the utmoſt im- 
to the ſecurity and welfare of the pub- 
lie. But a ſpirit of equality is the very life and 
foul of this body; and can alone diffuſe health, 
and vigour, and enjoyment through every part 
of it. When a contrary ſpirit prevails to any 
great degree, and the cultivators of one common 
{oil fall into the two fatal diviſions of very rich 
and very poor, every evil will neceſſarily follow. 
They loſe at once their true rank in ſociety. 
Inſtcad of an hardy, free, and intrepid race of 
men, contentedly enjoying the ſweets of labour 
and alternate caſe, the ſtate's moſt uſeful ſubjects 
in peace, and its . beſt. ſoldiers in war, we are 
preſented with the horrible picture. of a few ty- 
— amidſt a croud of wretched ſlaves. A 
Rs picture 


* 
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picture of all others the moſt nne to huma- 


nity 
Nothing indeed is ſo nent, as that im- 


menſe fortunes ſhould be made by agriculture z 
becauſe they mult be made at the expence of the 


whole body of the people. Nothing of fo fatal 
conſequence ; . becauſe they open a door to ava- 


rice, rapacity, and every other paſſion the moſt 


pernicious to ſociety. They admit theſe paſſions 
into ſcenes, from which nature has been fond 
of excluding them; and where they will not fail 


of being attended with univerſal devaſtation and - 
wretchedneſs. 


The common 1 indeed of thoſe ens 


gaged in the cultivation of lands. muſt appear at 


the firſt view to. be infinitely diminiſhed by the 


accumulation of them in the hands of a few; 
whoſe wealth will in this, as it is in moſt other 


inſtances be purchaſed by the poverty of thou- 


ſands. Where one farmer grows enormoully 
rich, a thing in itſelf wrong and pernicious, ten 


would be enabled to live decently and comforta- 
bly, to maintain and bring up a family, and * 


: Ireland, I am told, is too much in this fituation, ; 1 
few large farmers engroſs a whole country, and lett ſmall 
parcels of their lands to a number of under tenants, whom 
they oppreſs almoſt at will. Here the two evils meet upon 
the very ſame ſpot. But I am glad to hear, that this prac- 


tice is upon the decline; and that gentlemen are daily lay- 
ing out their lands into farms of a moderate. and convenient 


ſize. 


— 
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: terwards to put their childten i in a way « of , ſup- 
_Paxting ; themſelves. | And can there be. A. mo- 
men's doubt, which of theſe, two ſituations of 
8 ,; things is is molt eligible? Moſt productive of pri- 
Vue happipebs,, or conducive, to public, good? 
"Dex population too muff be; in ſome. degree the 
EY conſequence of, this practice; as. it is 
the natural” conſequence of "wretchednels and 
._ deggary, The very face of the countr ry is gra- 
\ Qually changed. Farm-houſes are pulled down, 
or iffeled" to dre 0, and Perhaps a barn only left 
In their room: "Villages loſe their inhabitants. 
Aid. an univerſal eagerneſs ſoon ſhews_itſelf to 
Kade +fituation, in which there is no hope, ſcarce 
a poſſibility, © of advancing a ſtep higher, than 
"that of being a common labourer under a maſter 
ho is little: leſs than a petty tyrant”. This prac- 
Tie de Has alſo, above all others, a direct and un- 
"avoidable tendency to monopoly. But it may be 
fad, we have already provided againſt this * 
: We have. indeed endeavoured to do fo. We have 


_chdeavoured to to teach avarice its true method of 
: „ns vesfoning may in ehe be tad with 
belatgubarſs to manufactures. The more theſe are ſpredd, 

de greater advantage will they be in a public view. I * 
will afford to a greater number of people the; means of 
1Proturiag the necefſaries, and even the Cfiforts of life, 
By menopolies of all Kinds a eu individuals 4 raiſe-Jordly 
 eltates, apd the bulk of the Non. Are ſunk. 1 in the loweſt 
"Bare of p poy erty.”  Oppreſkon . Al. PR Mig ger 


e ence. 
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calculation. But unhappily the eyes of avarice, 
though it profeſſes to be the cooleſt and moſt rea- 
ſoning of all the human paſſions, will be ſometimes 
ſhut againſt the ſtrongeſt light of conviction. If 
therefore it refuſes to be taught, it ſhould, if poſ- 
ſible; be reſtrained. It is a monſter to be bound 
with every chain. Whereas the preſent practice 
of accumulating farms in the hands of -a few 
tends to give this paſſion its full looſe in every 
Way. For though the ſenſe of a common intereſt 
18 frequently ſufficient to unite great numbers in 
one common plan of meaſures, yet it is moſt ob- 
vious, that combinations are more eaſily formed 
amongſt a few; the terms of ſuch combinations 
more clearly ſettled and underſtood; and their 
purpoſes more effectually carried into execution. 
I his engroſſing of farms is therefore undoubt- 
edly to be conſidered as an evil, which ought to 
be checked, before it is carried to any greater 
lengths, and becomes univerſal. And it is a 
practice which can effectually be checked by au- 
thority only. It is moreover a matter, in which 
authority will interpoſe with ſingular propriety ; 
becauſe the intereſt of thoſe who are entruſted 
with authority would be chiefly affected by ſuch 

dee Though we do not eaſily ſuffer 


21 have been informed, that in the hundreds of Eſſex j Far- 
Gebet there are farmers who hold lands to the · amount of 
a thoufand or fifteen hundred pounds per annum, and one 


even to the amount of two thouſand five hundred pounds. 
1 1 2 our 
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our governors to abridge us of any liberty which 


we fancy we have a right to exerciſe, we are 

_ ,chowever well contented, that they ſhould tie up 
their own hands from prejudicing us. Not in- 
deed that a reſtraint in this inſtance would really 
and upon the whole be detrimental to the landed 


intereſt *;; I could with therefore, that at leaſt in 


every bill of incloſure, of which I am glad to ſee 
ſuch numbers conſtantly before the Houſe of 
Commons, a clauſe was added, by way of direc- 
tion to the commiſſioners, to lay out the incloſed 
lands into farms, not mine two or three 
Mader acres 4 n 


& Jt 2 

«7.84 «The e 1 land cannot more fatally ey their 
real and permanent intereſt, than by conſulting merely the 
intereſt of the hour.” As the value of lands has been raiſed, 

*and-could/alone be raiſed by induſtry and populouſneſs, that 
ãs, by commerce and WOE A Sas ſo can it only be ſup-, 
ported by them. Such is the neceſſary and inevitable courſe 
pf things, The rent of lands muſt fall as the demand for 
their produce leſſens. No human art or power can prevent 
this effect. Every afliftance therefore which the landed in- 
tereſt can give to the body of the people, either by impart- 
jag to them a greater plenty of the neceſſaries of life, or tak- 
ing off any of thoſe burthens which enhance their price, will 
infalfibly turn out to its own advantage. And it Will as 
TFextainly feel in "the end every evil" whiol the wann ae 
5 made 40 fuffer. Min Hy wort een en 
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ſures at the end of the laſt chapter. The 
public approbation of this practice, as well as 
the general experience of its utility, would per- 
haps ſufficiently juſtify my farther ſilenee with 
regard to it. But as objections are frequentiß 
thrown out againſt this method of improvement, 
and ſome too of a very plauſible appearance, it 
will not be amiſs to examine briefly,” gh real- 


weight there may be in them. 


Incloſures are of two kinds; either of common: 
fields; which are in conſtant tillage,” or of com- 
mon paſture and waſte lands, Which have been“ 
never ploughed. They are indeed generally both 
— on together in the ſame plan of inclo- 
ſure, and are then always a an e to” en 
other?" > 

The PETE obſections to the tc of com- 
mon fields are; that it tends to diminiſn the 
growth of corn, throws the lands when thus 
parcelled out into fewer hands, and renders a 
leſſer quantity of labour neceſſary to the manage 
ment of them. Circumſtanees theſe, which, it 
s , Urged, inevitably tend to-depopulation and 

fs wretched= ; 
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Wretchedneſs. I know myſelf a gentleman, with 


whom theſe objections have invincible weight; 
who would not on any account conſent to the 
incloſure of the common fields in the pariſh 
where he reſides; becauſe, ſays he, mſtead of 
twenty farmers who now live with comfort 
around me, I ſhould at the moſt have five great 
ones. And the number of labourers too would 
de confiderably diminiſhed, though not Wien 
in the ſame proportion. 

Before we conſider the force of theſe eden 
it will de neceſſary to ſtate thoſe made againſt 
incloſures of the other kind; as theſe ſeveral ob- 
jections will happily be found to bea the he edge 
from each other 

It is urged againſt the cle of commons, 
e. that the quantity of paſturage is diminiſhed 
by this practice, that the number of cattle muſt 
of conſequence be leſſened in the ſame propor- 
tion; 5 that, the heath and waſte lands being 
in general ſtocked with young cattle, the inclo- 
ſure of theſe ſtrikes at the very root of their plen- 
YA And it is farther objected in many inſtances, 

at the por cottagers, 'who have a right of 
commoning, are hereby, geprived of a kind of 


Property which long poſſeſſion bas endeared to 


them, which is in fact ex conducive to 
their ſubſiſtence, and in ſome ee be⸗ 
neficaal 10 the public... 11% 204 5 : 
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It ſeems to be admitted on all hands, that the, | 


produce in both theſe inſtances is inereaſed upon, 
the whole. A circumſtance of  undoubted. ade, 
vantage in moſt caſes to all who have any- intereſt; 
in ſuch lands; to the proprietor, to the accupier,, 
and to the public. To the public this ſeems to 
be of advantage in all caſes; to the owner. and 

occupier, in proportion as the advanced profit 
comes to them clear of the 6 rn er ur 
Nane ik. foe 5 
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4 A queſtion bal Arien Upon this be whether the 


groſs produce of lands upon the whole, or the nett produce 
after deducting all the expences which attend it, is te be 
conſidered as advantageous to the public. Wi itn reſpect eir 
ther to the proprietor or the farmer, the nett produce: will be 
alone attended to. The queſtion therefore is in fact matter 
of ſpeculation entirely. And the determinatidh H it either 
way will not have the leaſt: effect upon practiee. ? For; cer. 
tainly no improvements will be made, except where there 1s 
a proſpect of advantage to thoſe who make them. The moſt 
fertile lands will lie in a ſtate of abſolute barrennefs, where 
there is not ſufficient vent for their produce to balante the 
expence of growing it. The queſtion however itſelf i 
chimerical; becauſe there are a thouſand ſuppoſahle in- 
ſtances, in which the real groſs produce may be greater, and 
the nett produce leſs. It, ſeems indeed to be a queſtiön e of 
the ſame kind with that in a former chapter kelating t A- 

chines and other contrivances for leſſening the quantity of 
labour; and is reſolvable in much the ſame way Nur the 


particular circumſtances of the caſe. Ins 2 9 jel a bound- 


ing with rar pj and carrying on a bri commerce, 
fuch as is Engl the nett produce ſetmũs to be the pin 
1 circumſtance of utility. As long as theſe advantages 

5 14 | remain 
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wo OF INCLOSURES. 
ect he objections however made to tlie firſt kind 
f incloſures would be undoubtedly of great 
weight, fuppoſing none but tillage landsobe in- 
doſed. Though the produce of ſome kind or 
other would perhaps be increaſed upon the whole, 
"arid che nett produce very confiderably, it might 
Femain matter of ſome doubt, whether theſe ad- 
Vantages would in a public view.counterbalance 
the great evils of depopulation, and deereaſe of 
our. But in a country full of trade and 
nufactures this evil is perhaps more in appear- 


ANCE, than reality. The hands. ſpared, by. theſe 
Amprovements-are not throwm upon the public, 
but may be employed in a manner equally bene- 
ficiat to it, atid themſelves. They are in this 


12 ww 


view 7 allo. : a ſtock of labour laid up for the uſe 


ſay e Nate Upon particular occaſions. Its fleets 
5 — can alone be recruited from theſe 


eam 2117 REY 42 J 0 
remain with, . Ds hands ll got Wi unemployed." „ 
therefore Whatever tends to leſſen the quantity of labour in 
the cultivation of lands, and in conſequence to advance, not 
ſa much the groſs as, the nett produce, ſeems rather to me- 
tit attention. In a country which, has little manufacture or 
| commerce ſuch as Switzerland, the groſs produce is chiefly. 
ta be conſidered, The more hands employed|in, procuring 
i, the. better ; ſuppoſing a ſuffigient quantity is procured for 
the ſupport. of them. Vet, after all. I oanngt but think, 
that ad. increaſe of uſeful produce is in, all caſes of publie 
adyantage 3 that fit is the principal object Which the public 
gught to have in view; leaving entirely the cireumſtance f 
vett produce, to thaſe whom it cngerns; and who wil, no 
1 amenting tle Yo 2 0 54 1 2 
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ſupemumetary hands. Not chat Ithink! theſe 
or any cireumſtances ſufficient to eounterbalance 
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complaints of the decreaſe of tillage. And this grievance 


18 e aſcribed to the practice of incloſures. In the 


reign of Edward the fixth/. particularly theſe clamours were. 
earried to a great height. From the late great revolution of 
Praperty there aroſe as great a change in the management 


+ it. Priyate perſons were naturally led to make the molt 


of the eſtates which fell into their hands. From the 
great demand for wool both at home and abroad paſturage 
was found more profitable than that wretched kind of tillage 
which was then practiſed. The proprietors in conſequent 
canyerted great part of their lands to this uſe. Many ef 
the common. fields which had, been uſually, i in tillage were 
incloſed for this purpoſe. The numerous tenants which be- 
fore occupied them were diſmiſſed; and no regard paid to 


the rights of the poor cottagers: Theſe were, no doubs: 


real grievances. And men looked no farther than the im- 
mediate cauſes of them. Ineloſures they ſaw were neeeſſary 
to paſturage. The whole force of their oppoſition was 
therefore levelled againſt theſe, They reflected not, that the 


true cauſe of their grievances lay one remove farther back: 


that the evils of which they complained were really owing 
to the want of ſuffcient encouragement to tillage; whereas 
the markets were open, and the demand great for the pro- 
duce from paſturage. There is indeed no poſſibility of ar- 
guing from thoſe times to the preſent. The art of agricul- 
ture Was then abſolutely unknown. And men were errtirely 
ſtrangers to that beautiful connection which nature has 
eſtabliſhed between the” ſeveral branches of it; but which 
art, founded upon experience; ean alone improve and per- 
less. The effects of cottunkrce? * agriculture were alſo 
5 EO 


j 
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_— conceive;;that there would be in fact leſg, 
UPON: the whole and in the courſe of a 
fe years after incloſure, than while, the fields. 
remained in their open ſtate. The work would 
only be carried on more commodiouſly, and with 
leſs expence of hands. The county of Eſſex is 
for the moſt part incloſed, and yet abounds with 
corn. But there is happily no kind of neceſſity 
fox diſputing this matter. We very ſeldom ſee a 
bill before the Houſe for the incloſure of arable 
lands only. And IJ do not recollect, that I ever 
obſerved a ſingle inſtance of it. They are gene- 
rally for lands of both kinds; and are then at- 
tended with every advantage. The produce up- 
on the whole is prodigiouſly increaſed; the nett 
produce moſt certainly not leſs ſo; the quantity 
of labour alſo from the additional quantity of 
lands in tillage, I ſhould imagine, would be 
conſiderably greater; and ſuppoſing the lands to 
be divided into farms of one, two, or three hun- 
25 little obſerved and underſtood, If huſbandmen, fays Mr. 
Hue, underſtand agriculture, and have a ready vent for 


TT we need never dread, a diminution of 
people, employed i in the country. All methods of ſup⸗ 
porting populouſneſs,” except by the intereſt of the proprie- 
the) Are violent and ineffectual. During a century and a 
half after this pertod (the — ſeventh) there 
wan arcontipyal — 5 — — edicts againſt depopu- 


when them were 
22 Ene The nat natural Pn Ne eee ark at laſt 
prövideck a femedy. Hiſto el England, vol, ill, p. 65. 
þ - ut; eb Mir bo. 230h97 296. e 
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deed acres, as circumſtances would admit, every: 
advantage might be obtained, and eν“,jG "oo ff 
venience avoided the buſineſs of the country 
would go on with infinite facility in all its 
branches, and be attended with ample profit. 
And indeed I have not obſerved; that inithoſe? 
pariſhes, where the fields are ſtill in cbmmen; the 
farmers in general live either comfortably or — 
pily. The greateſt part of them maintainthems! 
ſelves but poorly, even in times moſt favourac 
ble to this buſineſs And the intermixttre rb Sf: 
their ſeveral lands, together with" the right 6 
common annexed to them, is theTofree of eters: 
and clamour amongſt them. n 
* is) objected, on the other fide, that by ine 

doſing” and breaking up com mon heath” and 
waſte lands paſturage is Aiminilhed, and that᷑ the 
breed ef cattle mut in conſequenes füffer, at 
take the fact to be juſt the derer The paftur 
rage, by which 1 underſtand food of alf Rinds 
for cattle, is far from being leſſened even in this 
inſtance. The erops of artificial u erben 
of clover or other kinds, of "turnips, of egraiff 
for cattle, and the. ſtraw ariſing from ch ran, : 


a e N 2 loſs of: that SE --# 
paſturage, which-commgn and waſte 1 — 
nerally afford, and which 1 is of lirtle value moe 


chin For or de thonths w he dee a 


We take. into the account. 3e; prodigious increale 
o paſturage and fodder of all kinds fromthe 


* incloſure 
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indloſure of common arable lands, the thing is 
put out of all poſſible diſpute. But the breed: 
of eattle is, it ſeems, hurt in its very ſource by 
this rage of incloſing. That the breed of cattle 
is eſſentially hurt in ſome Way ot other is but 
too true. The particular eauſes of this will be 
enquired into hereafter. But incloſure, I think, 
is not amongſt the number of them. For the 
objection in fact amounts to no more than this. 
That by incloſing heaths, commons, &c. we 
make thoſe lands, which were before fit for little 
elſe but running young cattle, now uſefub to ma- 
ny other purpoſes. We do not, I think, deſtroy 
this original application of them. For why not 
breed cattle upon incloſed and improved lands, 
as well as upon rough and open ground ? If there 
be not, I mean, a fufficient quantity of the lat- 
ter? The farmer will certainly do this, as ſoon 
as it is his intereſt to do it. And it would very 
ſoon become his intereſt, had he not other, and 
ſhorter, and more profitable methods of diſpoſing 
of His hay, dens and whatever elſe is grown 
for the ſupport of live ftock. But it is not 2 75 
time to enter fully into this matter. 

The laſt objection is of a kind, n Leon. 
feſd will always have the greateſt weight with 
me. I would not propoſe to injure a poor cotta- 
ger, though to fill the coffers of the nation, I 
would, if poſſible, gratify his Prejudices 3 the 
— prejudices of ſimplicity, and ignorance.s 

But 
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But here ſurely there need not he. made of 
injury. The loſs of the moſt inconſider | 
vantage may be fully compenſated} . 
to be doubly, and trebly compenſat. 
ſhould be an everlaſting rule in all 2 | 
this kind, to take the greateſt care of the ſmalleſt 
intereſt.; An acre or two of land near the re- 
ſpective cottages, would certainly anſwer all theſe, 
purpoſes. And I. ſhould think it no difficult 
matter to engage the full conſent of their inha- 
bitants to ſuch an exchange. The 
public good ariſing from thoſe inconſiderable 
Tights in the hands of cottagers is ſurely not worth 
attending to. It would indeed be abundantly. 
compenſated. by the extraordinary produce of 
ſuch a ſmall ſpot of ground as I could wiſh to 
ſe always allotted to theſe poor people, in lieu af 
the —.— which they give up; and which they 
would have every eee EIN 
to the utmoſt... ; % 
The object of 55 enquiry is utility, 7 
and, as far as poſſible, general utility. I regard 
not therefore objections that may come from any 
other quarter; nor permit myſelf to .canſides, . 
whether an incloſed or open country be moſt fa- 
Nee eee or mn any. . 
Kd. 
am ily Per to o And upon enquiry, ih general) — 


little regard is P rights of poor pn in bills 
«Rn vio! 1 1 } YMDUTTIT iaggage 
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improvement df lands by inclofare und- 
diredts our view! to an object worthy 
—— of an enſightened and public. fpirit- 
od adminiſtration. I ſcruple not to affert, that 
agriculture ig che true baſts of all our plelknt 
avealth gg ry He beſt foun- 
of ,"whet&IFcal be had; 
and, r maple, mike no ſubſtitute com- 
| able to t- A vigorous'toinmerceatting up- 
10 A extended agrieulture will be the tinfailing 
ſource df plenty of every kind- This baſe can- 
ndr poſſibly-be too much enlarged. I eonldt'with 
merefore to ſee every inch of royal foreſt and 
. hace land in the kingdom make a palt of it. 
This would be a gift indeed to the public: a 
gift worthy the parent of his people. — 
tract of land particufarly- marks itſelf out for 
this purpoſe d tract, once full of inhabitants, 
but ted, and laid waſte by a farage con- 
*quetor ; ; "gratifying thereby, a a ſpirit of wanton 
"cruelty. "and. a vain love of” amuſement :, Nur 


ould dell with. gar: dp L the: — train 
2 


FE 5 den ly c 

already —— dae. dodge 
2 ery impartial eye. * we: only-add, 
IT7 _ . — in its 111 * 1 ower, "1 1 the 


er ell W quan a 


lure. Nini . <2 
dT - execution 
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„ ſuch a deſign, to ſet the nation an 
example of the moſt perfect plan of agriculture; 


and may, by a proper diviſion and allotment of 


the lands, enſure the greateſt poſſible advantage 

both to the farmer; and the public. nge 
But I cannot. ſuppreſs one objection that ay 
poſſibiy be made to this meaſure : an Objectien, 
Which however, I hope, the moſt intereſted would 
bluſn to avow,, And-it.is too an objection, which 
.muſt bear equally. hard upon all improvements 
of land whatever. It is ſaid, that a meaſure pt 
this. kind would greatly ſink the value of lands 
and of thoſe. particularly whichare 


in 
e Waben Are cultivation. But 
ids 14 5 hn Dean min B 50 0d MEN 


= i ghar ſentiment ii is very apt to a6 1 os It 8. 


den cbäa eg improvements of any kind n | 


kingdoms ; and eſpecially in thoſe branches where They en 


fy mae But ſurely there cannot he a m. 
malevolent, way of thinking. A. commercial. | ſtate | 


4 advantages to itſelf from every advantage of ey 
other natioh. In this view the whole world Axe its ſobj Se 
And England has no more to fear from aß bre 0 
in other countries, than Eſſex from an;inclofureciooY ap 
Hire. Almoſt every country. differs, ore 23 many re- 


ſpects from every other country; and has in £9 nc 
different productions, hrſt of nature, ae af At. 


And it is from the free and unlimited vmmühigätien f 


theſe, that the ſeveral nations of the darth may Nerv cd - 


ſtant ſupplies of ſupport and enjoꝶment om sach then d 


the caſe indeed of rival productions, there ſtems to be at 
the firſt view an oppoſition of ee 


5 deren of this oppoſition, m af from ſomething 
1 wrong 
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wrong in that country, which, finds itſelf hurt Ink Ever b 
country has its ſtaple : that is, has its particular productions, 
which it can bring to a market upon better terms than any 
other eountty. If it loſes theſe advantages, the blams ought 


to be laid upom itſelf, and its o miſmanagement; not 
upon the greater induſtry, tho ſuperior kill, or the better 
E cy of other nations. Prohibition; and a forced trade are 
fa poor ſubſtitute for the loſs of theſe advantages, Not 
to mention, that were the world civilized and peopled in 
any degree it is capable of, there would be no fear of àa mar- 
ket fot the productions of every country. Let us but ſtea · 
dily adhere. to our own proper and natural buſineſs at home, 
and we ſhall have no occafion.cither to envy or to fear any 
advantages or improvements in the nations around us. The 
more Rey flouriſh, perhaps the better for us. I could with 
to ſee all the nations of Europe intermixed as one people; 
all equally flouriſhing according to the different advantages 
Thich nature has given them; and united by the ſtrongeſt 
ties of. mutual intercourſe and commerce. How odious the 
_narrowmaxims adopted in this reſpect both by England and 
Fratice: The commerce between the twomations is fo much 
fhackled with proviibitions, impoſts, and whatever eMe is 
invidious, and abhorrent from a true ſpirit of communica- 
fion, that an eternal jealoufy muſt reign between them, and 
they can ſcarce at any time be ſaid to be at perfe& peace 
with each other. It always gives me pain to obſerve fuen 
confined; and unbenevolent ſentiments in any of my coun- 
trymen. As a man, I wiſh every bleſling to the French. 7 
Aud as an Engliſhman, 1 am fort to ſee any Jealouſy of 
that nation, if only for this reaſon, betauſe there is always 
ſome degree of fear at the bottom of jealouſy. See this ſub- 
ject throughly exhauſted in Mr. Hime” $ ee the . 
louſy" 4 a | | 


en Kei. * 44 nee 
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an object of general utility. — 


becauſe an increaſe of demand will generally fol 
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the evit ariſing from it would be more in 9 1 
ance than reality: and thirdly, that it is a con- 1 
ſequence of no conſideration, when oppoſed to 


As to the firſt point, 1 would aſk. Has tis 
been in fact the conſequence of thoſe vaſt im- 
provements upon land, which have been lately - - 
made in this kingdom? Has this been the conſe- 
quence in general? Or has it been ſo in particular 5 
inſtances? All the world knows the contrary. Rents - 
have advanced univerſally. And we do not find, 
that thoſe even of our meadow lands have ſunk, - - 
frod FE late immenſe acceſſion of artificial paf-" * 

But it is ſaid, they would have been 
"rockgrouſly hi gher, had there not been ſuch an 
acceſſion. And juſt the ſame might be ſaid in 
favour of the moſt pernicious monopoly, that erer 
was eſtabliſhed or attempted: But in the preſent in- 
ſtance, I believe, this would not have been the fact; 


low an increaſe of the commodity; They will de 
always found to operate reciprocally upon. each” 
Ws Wherever there is conſumption, ou 
will be 2m. Gods. —³·Ü . 
ple will conſtantly multiply with the means 
urge them". Not to mention, that tue 
Whole 
x cat "AS; that theme. 1 0 9 in eee 


tution, deſtructive of this natural progreſs. A full and ſe- 


cure enjc moet of _ and property is at leaſt as neceſſary © 


to 
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5 — le world are conſumers. to the. Britiſh na- 


com 8 III Dios. „10. YA S145 


oy ut fe econdly T ns tor ſupps poling” this 2 
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42 be the conſequence, | e would be more 
* in appearance than reality, fall of rents, it 
bs ſuppoſed, would neceſſarily 1225 an Merelſe 
produce. But would not the owners of land 
De at lealt & qually benefited by fuch an incteaſe 
with the reſt of the people? ? More ſo ine led, las 


J III 
is their conſumption | is in general greater. "What- 


ever they purchaſed would be at an calier Hie. 
The Wages of their ſervants and labourers of all 
Finds would be lower. All theſe advantages 


22 ii. 


would generally precede the fall of rents. . But 


41 


they would be benefited {till more in Another 
„Way. The burthens upon the land Would be 
#36081 ed; 5 Tome immediately, others. after things | 

ere a Ut tle ſettled i in their natural courſe.” The 
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Wande preeltpef ate, W increaſe of its pebple, as 

10 plenty of ſubſiſtence for them. It is indeed eſſentially ne- 
- ; ceſſary to the production of plenty itſelf. TT MIT 

RI iT: 22 he eee circumſtances always precede. the riſe of 

ren farmers will not give an advanced price for 

drs pe ali! till they are ſecure of making an advanced 

price bf the produce of them. Phe landed intereſt there- 


| eee in this way chargeable with having 
| py degree, t to the preſent grievance, It would | 


| l Gly and ſhamefully eharg ed with \ this,” if if itigave 
iche W asc e farther” desen and ail greater 


| =8ſintitaſe of produce; from the apprehenfion of u fall f rents 
bin opnlpayrnee * ere5m vd Ada} oH der 
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„ 


number f poor would infallibly creaſe, from 
35 N This would in all bab be 


Ks e e as of an rate 0 — 
uce. ; 


> AY © x 


4 0 put it in 1 the. power 1 7 the il, to 


ke off a part of that burthen, as it at p reſent 


ſtands; and muſt, or at leaſt might be 1 55 to 
2 operate in ſome way or other to the diminution of 
| taxes, and the eaſe of the lands, _Whoeyer looks. 
at all beyond the ſurface muſt ee, this to be the 
wee courſe of things. „ | 


771178 


Thindly, I maintain, that this is a conſequepce | 
of: ng conſideration, When put in the ſcale againſt 
an object of general utility. The fingle quelkion 
8 bisthis. Do we in fact enjoy the bleſſings: cf plenty 


or no? Are proviſions and other neceſſarses of 


__ life as cheap as they ought. to be Car Su ma- 


nufacturers ſend their goods to foreigri markets 


„ With ſuch a degree of profit, as will enable them 
91 10 8 them on with ſpirit? As will enable them 


Co to pay their workmen wages in proportion tothe 
. of every thing neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence? 
Axe they not underſaldevery where? And d not 


„asse the moſt valuable branches of our ma- 
nufacture ſubſiſt . means of à forced trade 


14 au merely? 


— 
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merely? And are the cries of the poor, and the 
complaints of all, except the very rich, really with- 
out foundation? Theſe queſtions, I fear, need 
no-anſwet; The evil ſhews itſelf every where, 
paſt a poſſibility of doubt. It can neither be miſ- 
taken nor be ſmothered. I ſay not, that an in- 
creaſe of produce from this, or any other cauſe, 
would entirely remove the calamity. I am per- 
ſuaded to the contrary. The wound, it is to be 
feared, lies much deeper. But it would certainly 
afford ſome preſent relief, or at leaſt ſome” prof 
peck of relief; and would probably palliate, wt 
not effectually cure, the diſeaſe. Let not then 
the very loweſt whiſper of private intereſt” be 
heard upon ſuch an occafion. DISC] e 
Before I quit this fubjeftebland-iprovethehty.” 
I weuldadd a word or two upon that of tithes, 
whickthave been' juſtly eſteemed unfavourable to 
them. L mean not to ſay a fylable with reſpect 
to the property of tithes. They are a real, landed 
property, and ſtand undoubtedly upon as good a 
foundation as any other intereſt in land. But 1 
cou Wiſh to ſee them abſolutely extinguifhed, 
Wherever it can be done with the full conſent” of 
all partes” ; and never in any caſe inereaſed . An 
e eee 
Tue hint f pps was, 200 oubit, fin the Mo- 
wb e of them. But ſurely no part of the Jewiſt .- 


polity, equally ſingular in its origin and its object, canipoſs 
bly be conſidered as an example of legiſlation to any other 


kingdom. See an account of the many difficulties which 
| attended 
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1 * 1 
allotment. of property this equally. inconvenient” 
bath to the payer and to the receiver: the ſource 
of f, endleſs . contention: between thoſe wo ouglit, 
from their relation to each other, to dwell to- 
gether in the moſt perfect unity: and alſo detri- 
mental to the public; as it may in many inſtances, 
where tithes are taken in kind, be an obſtacle to 


valuable improvements. Tor it is well known 


that the tithe of lands is a tenth part pf their full 
produce, without any regard to the expence at- 
tending its growth. The proprietor therefore or 
the farmer, in calculating his nett profit from 
any propoſed improvement, muſt in conſequence 
throw a tenth of the clear produce quite out of 
the queſtion. I wiſh therefore to ſee, in all acts 
of parliament for the incloſure of lands ſubject to 
tithes,: a direction to allot a parcel of lands in lieu 
of ſuch tithes. And if incloſures of à nobler 
kind were ever to take place, I ſhould hope we I 
ſame meaſures would be purſued ; if any allot- 
ment for the maintenance of additional parochial 00 


miniſters ſhould, as it n N we 
thought neceſſary, - 33 16 111 35020 {f; 


0 
A» 


attended the eſtabliſhment of tithes by Cherſagananis and ef. 
the wretched ſhifts which the eccleſiaſtics were obliged to 


have recourſe to for cis PErpolE.. De SER, des de - 
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H EAT, bifore it n fit for con: 
V ſumption, paſſes through two hands, 
a and the baker's: Let us examine, in 
What manner its price may be affected in the 
Tourſe6f this its Oy prongs from euer 
0 the conſumer. 50 219110 

It is obvious; chat che quicker the alli ofany 
bethme dry e from its firſt origin, the earth, to its 
"Eonfurtiprion, the cheaper i it muſt in conſequence 
come to the conſumer. Every addition of la- 
bour Experided upon it adds proportionably to its 
Value, and'if the labour be beſtowed: by ſeveral 
different Hands, the commodity will commonly 
receive” a ſtill higher value, than if the ſame 
Pen of labour was expended upon it by one 
"Perſon only.” Thus, in the inſtance befote us, 
bott the miller and the baker muſt and will have 
Aer fiber. ; which profit is unavoidably drawn 
bm the conſumer. 

There are evidently two ways in. which, theſe 
"intermediate hands may be made to receive this 
rake The conſumer. may buy wheat at the 


firſt hand from the farmer, pay the miller a at a 
fixed rate for grinding, may afterwards prepare 
it hmldf for the oven, ang pay the baker inthe 


lame 


„ ²ĩ·ꝛ OP 2 tz 
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The former N 18 | ie em K. 
vantageous to the conſumer, that is, to the whole 


body of the people. The miller and the baker 
are conſidered in this way as little other than 


earlieſt practice in this kingdom; ee Per- | 
haps never the univerſal practice. By a very old 
ſtatute the miller's toll is fixed at a twentieth, or 
in ſome caſes at a twenty- fourth of what. he 
grinds :. And che miller probably concerned | 
himſelf no farther. It appears however, that 
meal wes actually fold at this time by ſome. one 
or other, as W as wheat Fo or we find a ſta- 
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fame manner as before the miller. In the other 


way, the miller purchaſes his wheat in large 
quantities of the farmer, conſiders himſelf as a 


manufacturer of this grain, as the malſter does 


of barley, ſells his flour to the baker, from 
whom the conſumer is at once ſupplied with 


labourers paid for their work, not as merchants 


or traders. They are neither buyers nor ſellers; 
and therefore there need no allowance be made 


them on account of ſtock, or capital. employed 
in their buſineſs. - And ſuch was undoubtedly the 


Or the baker may buy the 1 1 pay 8 miller 


for grinding. This wilt amount to . „ 
the conſumer. | 


„ 0 . "WF 1 


.* Suppoſed Hen, 1J 
3 This might have RO ſeveral ways. © The miller 
bimſelf might ſell meal. Part bu his toll he n 
* en K 4 : 7 | fold 
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| fo 9.quite, Out of the reach of, mills, which are | 
| neceſſarily, at . ſome diſtance from towns, could 
ny 800 any. convenience attend to this buſinels. 
- But what inclines me to, think, that this practice 
Was "thus Imited By that we. find no ſubſequent 


5 925 of it in our ſtatute. book. till very late 
he Ens, And we know. indeed, that it has heen 

e general 755 actiee 1 1 the country till within a 
few Fears, for the miller to ſetch his griſts from 
545 to houſe, and return them in the ſame 


ald. Or chere may have been à ſet of men between the 
A and the. baker, like our , meal-men. Or the baker 
migh delt a little meal, as well as bread. H might buy his 
wheat” of me faimer, and pay the miller for grinding. 
This, We know, was the common practice within fe 
Years +, before the millers outÞripped the bakers, andere 


become merchants. wH r bels? 


Si quis præſumat vendere faripam ante ſophiſticatam 
aut al b mods Taltacem p primo graviter puniatur ſecundo con- q 
yiltus amlittar'« totam frinam tertio ſubeat jucicium pilloriæ 
15 ee Mllam. 1n the margin we ſee, inſtead, of the Word 


ute, perhaps Auer. If this, all, be the true, x readings ths the 
Nane prövegnöthing, "but with Te, 


ard to omen: 
I am rather incfhined; to 0 think 1 it etl L Sly, Hardy: 


nenn 


ſuppoſe the Placllee of Telling g ' neal from, corn in! general to 

bale Bm 8 t that time ö 10 require l ur 

the 25 ; LE vod-33ed oz bahagtzs 36 bottom cms! 20! 
manner 
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manizer, hen reduted to meal. p eilte T b 
imagine, not yet aboliſhed in a ALA! N 
Y ya =" the ſame may be faid with reg gard te o the 2 
baker. We find in à ſtatute of 55 Woke 
date with _ former an aſſiae of bread for 8 15 


ealed to *. But here, = 
rhe former caſe; > do not find, 1 1 - 


r 


lp Wy alterations in the "aff ze ger 
been | neceflary) becauſe, doubtleſs, the 5 
practice did not run in this channel. The other 
method has indeed almoſt univerſally obtained 
till within a few years, unleſs in places of great 
concourſe and Vans, nor 18 it entit rely drop. 
ped any Where ry" 8 IO Ls 
A 3 cheſe particulars? ſeemin 2 


of little conſequence at preſent, in Order to ſbew. 


the expediency of keeping 1 up or reving the old. 


practice in both theſe inſtances, where-icixcumis” 
ſtances will admit of it *, For r 
Called 51, Hen. 3. * 

2 F have been informed, chat the 3 and other 
principal inhabitants of Woolverhampton are ſo ſenſible. of, 
this, that they have lately! built by ſubſcription a corn mill. 
for theſe of the poor only, "They, find by their calculay, 
tions, chat they can pay "themſelves fair 793 — for their 7 
money, and at the Tub Ume make a very conſiderable. ſau- . 
ing to the pobr. This count was given me by a ſuhſeri⸗- 
ber. Pesüld wiſh to 1; trials of this kind made in other 


manufacturing and SORT towns. Why pe nat alſo... 
the ſame method be extended tobake-houſes ? 


p - 
36 24523227 . 


an 


| 
| 
| 
ö 
| 


ve 5 0 yood " | 


wo ende FO 
F detail, | ve. no,doubt ut it undanth 
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expence to,th 5 3 conſequently at an 


gaſier rate to the poor, the fortunes made by the 
mtermediate trades are an ample deme on ſtration 
bz t. Millers haye. indeed within a few years 
— 8 immenſe e fortunes, and with incredible « ex- 
pedition ; and bakers in general thrive And get 
rich in a proportion far beyond what i is er © 
Other trades, that fairly rank with them. 
the. riches, of both theſe are drawn from 21 rn 
Heral body of the people. They can be drawn 
— no other ſource, Whatever reſtraints there. 
1 gan fairly be laid upon their profits muſt 
anevitably_ be ſo much ſaved to the community. 
1 Circumſtances, I am well ſatisfied, Will not 
admit ;the ſappreſſion of theſe trades; particular- 
by, buſy, and populous towns. Let u us then 
n whethe r it be not ble to revent 
Wah of them, and, even, 190 5 ny cor 
trihute to the good of the public. 9 107 F el 
2 have already declared welk an e to 


compulſory pg They are never to be 4dviſed, 


hut in caſes, of extreme neceſſity. I would always 
ehuſe to tempt; rather than preſs men into the 
ſervice” of the public. But there ſeerns to. be 
ſomefbing in 0 very nature” of ' theſe my 


which requires. poſitive;and. 1 900 ANN” 0 5 


21 he commodity: itſelf is /the firſt 


The London rn. ao! my to, 
tial 


. 


0 F be. 


iasbaug 70 ry of U o i 


Ponte, be ce 170 g 
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An 161555 will be no great harm 1 & If he be 
gyer-reached : a little, 1 impoſed upon. But in 
articles of univerſal and indiſpenſable neceſſity the 
caſe. is widely 6 different. Every mortal,” the'very 
pooreſt, muſt buy | bread; and muſt buy it almoſt 
daily. Fraud here is equally odious and 

cious, equally infamous and inhuman It ought 
therefore to be guarded againſt by every poſſible 
proviſion,” And in this view the Tegiflature has 
clearly confidered this as well as other articles of 
univerſal conſumption ; and has thought 
 fary to thew a ſeverity, of which it's extichnely 
reſerved in caſes of a leſs important natute. 
It is moreover a commodity, particularly open 

B fraudulent and unfair practice. Another 


Y TOLL e 0. 
* The Udet, wh aaa; a baker obnvicted of frac 

10 his buſineſs, to be impaled, undoubtedly ſeizedthe true 
ſpirit of the crime; though the puniſhment was beyond all 
Kind of meaſure ſevere and cruel. For a fraud of this 
ture is not merely 2 violation of police; the only be hn 
| which” "the Prefident Monteſquieu ſcems to have ſben its 
(DeTVEfprit des Lol, lic. NxvI. h. ns.) butritina pecles 

of treaſon Wink, 9 ks againſt the whale — of the 
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ker, They have naturally no other reſtraint, 
but that hien is common to all trades: k 


of-equal quality with the common run of ſuch. 
goods; and the obligation of ſelling them at 3 
maiket\price. - And this is a ſufficient reſtraint, , 
where; on the one hand, a market price is fairly 
ſettled, and, on the other, there is little room. - 
for deeeption-either in the quality of quantity of _ 
the commodity. But the caſes before us plainly. 
need ſtill farther reſtraint, if ſuch can be. 
found out. We have not, I fear, an open mar- 
ket for flour. In the country it is in the hands 
of a fe millers; who have it now and then 1 in 
their power to make an arbitrary advance upon 
the price; and are without a check in it, at leaſt 

for ſome time. I he London market is, Iima- 


: But what ſhall we ſay to mills held under the grown, and 
dclaiming an exeluſive right to grind wheat and malt within 
à certain diſtri? Ought ſuch a monopoly to exiſt a moment 


legal, ought not the legiſlature at once to extinguiſh it ? To 


he has any fair one, for the benefit of the public ? 
* 7 * 7 | ſettled 


cireumſtance which requires': a moe e com. 
mon tiéhtion and caütion with regard to it. 
— adulterate; and fo may the bar 
ker. The price of meal and flour is in great 
meaſure in the hands of the miller; and the 
weight of bread entirely at the mercy of, the ba- 


hazard of not ſelling their goods, if they. are not. © | 


gin, a more open one. Es 5 


in a free country? If the right, as it now ſtands, be e a 


purchaſe at leaſt che proprietor's intereſt, if it appears x bat f 


2 
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ſettled there will after a little me operate t 5 
ſettling that of the country. But;ilzathis:1 Im 
terval great miſchief may be dene Wich ner. 
ſpeCt to bread the thing is much clearer The 
baker, if under no reſtraint as to weight, Wil 
have great ſcope vt impoſition z; and, if he i 
tolerable manager, may go on a great hile vit 


out any diſcovery to his -prejudice *.. 1 of 19d 


But it is time to ſee, what. proviſions the legiſ· 
latire has made ag wad theſe miſchiefs; and 
whether it has 9 all that can be dene in this 
important matter. The law againſt adulteration, 
whether by the miller, or the baker, is, IL think, 
as ſtrong * as full as it can be put; ene by 
nalties are ſufficiently ſevere. But ſtill, it is to be 
feared, it has not its full effect. The verieſt bung- 
ler in theſe trades may continually break this la. 
without the leaſt danger of a diſcovery.” (|Butiasia5r 
fraud of this nature cannot be well carried . N 
lingle perl ſon only, without the concurrenqe, r 
knowledge at leaſt of ſervants, would not ſome 


reward for the diſcovery. of ſuch. offs. es Kot 
means of preventing ; 1 


[ONE 23.3% Dis x 11 i! 


4 Eſpecially where e ee is let by the Au) 1 
FR Upon ſecond thoughts, Ido not ſee that he could*z6 on 2 


long i in this way with ſuccels ;, unleſs indeed in caſe of a mor 


nopoly, e A combination among the. bakers. Every man . 


judge pot kor the quantity ; and qual; ity of his bread; And wah -- 


of F. go to the beſt hop, if he has any chocs, f 590) © 5 
Lays are, - but bad expedients to make. men really honel, £95! 
The object ſhould always be; to make it e Nürc⸗ 
ble, Weir intereſt FRM. d DF we. nds 
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With reſpect to the price of his goods the mib 
* is ſtill left; by the lay entirely at liberty. But 


Is there no poſſibility of laying ſome reſtraint up- 


on him here, without doing eſſential miſchief in 
any other way? Is it not poſſible. to goyern the 


price. of flour by that of wheat? 1 have known at 
ſometimes rather too wide a gap between them. 
The price of flour is, I think, naturally governed 
by that of Wheat. Not perhaps abſolutely ſo, and 
at all times; becauſe. the machine is ſometimes 
rendered incapable of doing its work by unavoid- 


able accident; by too much, or too little wind; by 


want of water, or too great an abundance of it. But 
theſe circumſtances cannot be of any long conti- 
nuance, and may be hazarded without danger of 
any great prejudice to the miller. Lſpeak with 


2 * 1 * of Tie often NIH coniplairits Oe, thoſe who 


Continue the practice of making their own bre48,''that they 


© Cannot buy theirwheat, as uſual, of the farmer, but are obliged 
to bi their flour at the worſt hand, meaning of the miller. 


1 has been ſaid in objection to this method, that wheat 


Vields very different! y at different times, and that therefore the, 
price of flour cannot fairly be governed by it. But could not 


the thing be ſettled by weight, if not by -meafure ?. At the 
worſt, however, che miller will have his fair chance for pro- 


fit. If he gains leſs when wheat. yields ill, he Will be a 


10 » POE, gainer when, the produce, of flour from it is s, greater. | 
* 


ot however declare myſelf an advocate fc fo this method 
"of aſcertaining the price of Hout, if only bechufe a ſimilar 


plan with: regard to bread doeb hot ſeem to ee vel 
e eee U) Mo! 10 2185 Jed e _ 4 


the utmoſt heſitation. and. tenderneſs upon this 
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point, becauſe I am well ſatisfied of its ae 
cacy, and of the great attention, \ciſberritniont, and - 
impartiality neceſſity to form effectuabre F 
and plati a fait tableof aſſize for this 10A 
ſingle falſe ſtep mull make the remedy many 
"worſe than th diſeaſe,” One ee ought: 8 
_ variably't6: govers all regulations of this Kind: 
"viz." that the profits of the trade ſhould be made to 
decteaſe, as the price of the commodity advances. 
| Its profits; 'Tmean,'upon the whole, *and'with/te- 
BB fpeft to all the circumſtances of the buſineſs. 
| Let the miller be enabled to live by his trade at 
all times. But let him thrive only in times of pub 
lie plenty. Let him rejoice with thoſe that rejoice. 


-” 
wh © 


f ut let it not! be in his power to amaſs wealth 
5 ; amidft the neceſſities and diſtreſſes of his country. 

5 WW A 'tcgulation of this kind has always Gbtained 
„Voith reſpect to the baker; and aſſize tables are 
; 7 eſtabliſhed, by law for fixing the reſpective Weight 
d and price of bread. But are theſe tables in their 


moſt perfect ſtate? Are they founded upon the 
7 enlarged ſocial principle, ſo often mentioned, unit- 


2 ing private and public intereſt by an inchilelule 
he bond, and never conſulting the former, hut as a 
0- means of promoting the latter. If there be any ma- 


4 terial defect in theſe fegalations, they muſt neceſſa- 


8 


Wi be productive of much greater evil than g 
The farſt circumſtance which ſtruck me Upon 
00 looking! into theſe tables was the gradual advance 
of the baker's profit (if 3 f 


hits ff 


i | over 
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ouer and above the allowance for baking by the 
magiſtrate) upon every advance of the price of 
wheat. The following extract from the aſſize 
table eſtabliſhed by 31 Geo. 2. will ſhew us What 
6 that is. JJC 3& 07 nian 
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Ent” bm he while we fee] thix the 
prie of the peck loaf adrances in ent propor- 


- tion 


"” 


4 4 5 t 
is ad 19 3 9 125 5 RE 8 4 P/ Yo98s D546 145. | 
ip. e 1 n buſhebof 
1507 ble when x heat is at ſi ſhillings 
the buſl = i] _ it is ben atiiliree,. nearly; 
00 e when at nine; and exactly four times as 
much when at twelve... 

8 queſtion to be BRUT EDI whether 
the baker has in fact any profitat all by theſe re- 
gulations, over and above his allowance for the 
trouble and expence of baking, to be fixed by the 
magiſtrate according to circumſtances From 
whence will ariſe a ſecond queſtion, whether this 
ought to be, as it certainly i 1 A continually 1 in- 
creaſing profit. If the baker, according to the 
aſſize table, makes no more upon am average of 
a buſhel of heat made into bread thati the; price 
of the wheat, the magiſtrate's allowance forbaking, 

and any other neceſlary expence attending it, all 
is well. But if he has any profit beſides thus, it 
ſeems to be more than the law has deſigned to 
give him. It is at leaſt more than the law! has 
declared any deſign of giving him; and is, as I 
obſerved, a perpetually increaſing profit. Ac- 

cording to the beſt information I can; procure, 
a buſhel of wheat will upon an average produce 
three pecks, that is forty-two pounds, of that 
flour, with"which the baker makes, gn is fup- 
poſed at leaſt to make>htswheaten bread” The 
only expence attending the reduction of chis 
wheat to br cad, except chat for avhich hedis al- 
lowed by the magiſtrate, is that of grinding and 
OO" L - dreſſing 
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dreſſing it. This expence, I have been inform- 
ed; will at one time with another be nearly if 


not quite balanced by the value of the bran, and 
whatever elſe remains after the flour is taken 


e meal. Whether it be ſo or no, muſt 
Wn! known ; though 1 pretend not to deter- 
mine. Let us now fee then the amount of the 
reſpective prices of three peck loaves according 
to the foregoing extract; by ſubſtracting from 
' which the ſeveral prices of wheat, (including 
the magiſtrate's allowance) as in the table, 
will be ſhewn'at once what is received by the 
baker, for the expence of grinding, &c. ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Prices of the buſhel of 
wheat”. SO OY 


„ 
[ I cannot blutet determine, abs the ſtatute; i In- 


tended to include the expence of grinding and drefling i in the 
magiftrate's allowance; as the former particularly is not 2 
patt of the baker's buſineſs. But ſurely this ought not to 
beleſs, ambiguous. The magiſtrate ought to know with 
certainty, Whether this, or any other expence is conſidered 
in the table, or whether hei is to include it in the allowance. 
bw elſe can he poſibly fix his allowance? I have all along 
ſuppoſed this expence to have been conſidered in the table. 
F would” alfo obſerve, that I do not ſpeak politively, and 
from my own knowledge, as to the quantity of flour ariſing 
' from. a buſhel of wheat. I am only anſwerable for. the rea- 


foning ; which will be equally juſt, whether the fact be 
ite or falſe.” ; 
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ng The fact wen Healy ſhews itſelf; If our in- 


15 oratteh be right with reſpect to the quantity 
of flour produced by a buſhel of wheat, it ap- 
pears, that the overplus to the baker, after being 
paid for his wheat, and for the trouble and ex- 
bauer of baking, is at the loweſt price of wheat: 
„ in 
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in the table. five-pence farthing, at the high- 
eſt two ſhillings;, beſides the bran. and other 
refuſe. It is not indeed likely, that wheat, ſhould 
be ever at either of theſe extremes. It will ge- 
nerally be fluctuating between five ſhillings and 
ten ſhillings (allowance included) and 1 in con- 
ſequence this overplus will not be leſs than Nine- 
pence, nor more than one ſhilling, and ſix-pence. 
I do not determine poſitively, whether this over- 
plus, or rather the average overplus between the | 
two, be a fair allowance. I have been told i in- 
deed, that the baker is not atisfied, unleſs he has 
two ſhillings and ſix-pence average profit upen 
a buſhel of wheat made into bread, But I am 
confident, that any private per ſon may make this 
quantity of bread at little more than a third part 
of this expence. He will get his wheat. — * 
for four- pence, his three peck loaves baked for 
three-pence ', and his yeaſt and ſalt will at an 
average coſt Mo not more than four-pence half- 
penny, ſo that his expences will be eleven-pence 
halfpenny in the whole. And he will have the 
| bran and other refuſe for his trouble. ee 1G 
The next queſtion to be conſidered is, whether 
this overplus ought to be continually, increafing 
with the advance of wheat. I think, at certainly 
| an not. If the miller indeed be paid in kind 


Wie are to ſuppoſe the miller and bikeriniMbieiitly paid 
by theſe ſums, Otherwiſe they would undoubtedly! charge 
more. = "fs, 94 1 612 FTI 
=. for 
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for grinding. this P! oportionable advance is fair 
and juſt on the ſide of the baker. Becauſe he 


loſes the ſame quantity of meal at all times; but 


which is of greater or leſs value according to the 
price of wheat. Here the advance of profit goes 


to the miller; ; who, when wheat is at double 
price, has double pay for the ſame work. But 
on the other hand, if the baker pays the miller at 
a fixed r rate in money for grinding; the whole 
overplus goes into the pocket of the former. At 


any rate either the miller or the baker Has this 


continual advance of profit, or, what 1 ſuppoſe 
to be the fact, it is ſhared between them But, 
I believe, the moſt common practice at-preſent is, 


for the baker to buy his flour at onee of 'the'mil- 
ler. This manner of putting it will amount to 


the very ſame. If the miller has a double profit 
upon the ſame quantity of flour whetr Whéat is 


at a double price, this brings it to the caſe of his 


taking toll, that 1 is, a certain and fixed quantity 
of meal at all times for grinding; and the miller 


is the only gainer. Whatever leſs profit Be is 

contented with remams with the baker. In all 
caſes the conſumer pays this advanced profit with 
the advanced price of wheat. But fof What rea- 


fon” ſhould he pay ſuch advance at a time When 
he can leaſt afford it? If the miller grinds a 
ſomewhat leſs quantity of wheat, and the baker 
ſells leſs bread at a dear time, (though, I una- 


Sine, there is no vaſt difference in the home con- 


+ 0 > _ ſumption 


- 
- 
_ — nat A ner. Gann, — — . oe once peers en en ˙ ra X 


n 
ſumption of this article, unleſs wheat be extra- 


aig dear indeed) it is the misfortune of the 
times, a misfortune which they ſhould ſubmit 
to, and be obliged to thare with the reſt of the 
community. | 

If indeed it were neceſſary to make any difference 


in the allowance for the whole trouble and ex- 


pence of preparing wheat for conſumption at 


different times, it ſhould in my opinion be great- 


eſt when wheat is at the loweſt price ; becauſe a 
mall advance of profit would be then leſs felt by 


the public, But indeed I ſee no great reaſon for 
making any ſuch difference. Let the groſs al- 


lowance when wheat is cheap be ſuch as will 


enable theſe trades to thrive in the degree neceſ- 
ſary to balance the decreaſe of their buſineſs, 
which will probably be occaſioned by the higher 
price of the commodity in which they deal. In this 
caſe there will be no reaſon for complaint on either 
ſide. I am indeed far from meaning any harm 


either to the miller or the baker. They are of 


- 
- 


that rank, which is, in my eſtimation, the moſt 
uſeſul to the community. I would allow them 
therefore every convenience which fairly belongs 
to their ſtation. Nay, 1 would have them thrive 


and proſper. But I would have them thrive 
only, when their country proſpers: not grow 


rich, while the people are ſtarving ; not be like 


the locuſts, to eat 2 that little which the hail 


- 4. has left.“ 


1 | I have 
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I have endeavoured to ſearch this matter to the 
| bottom, m, and from the beſt information I could 
procure, as well for the ſatisfaction of the mil. 
ler and the baker, as. of the general body of the 
conſumers ; amongſt whom there ſeems to be an 
univerſal diſcontent. But in order to'make my- 
{elf perfectly underſtood, I ſhall ſubjoin a ſpeci- 
men of an aſſize table, conſtructed upon the 
principle of an equal overplus at all prices of 
wheat. And for the greater eaſe of calculation, 
I knall put this overplus at ſix-pence; by no 
means determining whether this be the proper 
and reaſonable allowance or no; or whether any 
overplus at all ought in juſtice to be expected 
from the conſumer; or whether the whole be not 
better left to the diſcretion of the magiſtrate. 
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I have already obſerved, that in theſe calcula. 
tions, and in the reaſoning upon them, J aſſume as a 
n thatabuſhel of wheat will produce ppop an 
average three pecksof ſuch flour as is uſed in mak- 
"Ing wheaten — If it produces more upon an 
„%%% Sr average, 
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average, the baker is a proportionably greater 
gainer, and that too at every advance in the ta- 
ble; if leſs, his profit will be in the ſame degree 
diminiſhed. And here it may not be improper 
to remark, that, according to the preſent rule 

of aſſize, the profit of the baker may be very dif- 
ferent, when the aſſized price of wheat is the 
ſame. For he buys by weight, and he ſells by 
meaſure *. When the buſhel of wheat by mea- 
ſure exceeds that by weight, that is, when wheat 
yields well, as it is called, his profit will be great- 
er; when the buſhel by meaſure comes not up 
to the ſtandard or average weight, or when it 
yields ill, it will be proportionably leſs, This 
circumſtance is, no doubt, at preſent terribly 
againſt the baker. Wheat, it is ſaid, never 
yielded leſs flour. And every buſhel of wheat 
which he buys coſts him in fact at leaſt a ſhilling 
more than the aſſized price of Wheat, at which 
he is obliged to ſell. Not that he has at the bot- 
tom any juſt reaſon for complaint : becauſe he 
has had his harveſt in other years, when wheat 
has yielded well; by which his comparative loſs 
at preſent has been abundantly compenſated. 
This VERITY however ought, if it can con- 


z He either buys flour, . is ſold by weight; : or if he 
buys wheat, the price will be always in proportion to the 
weight. But the price of wheat for the aflize of bread is 

always fixed * the 1 without any ry to the 
weight, : e IRE 
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veniently, to be prevented; if only to ſtop the 
baker's clamour, in which he is apt toi be pretty 
loud in order to ſilence that of othęrs, and to 
which every one has not an anſwer ready. And 
this uncertainty would be prevented, if the ꝓrice 
of the buſſiel of | wheat, was ſet by weight, in- 
ſtead of meaſure, or the aſſize of hread ſet, not 
py the ref wheat, but of flour, which is-lgld 
by weight. F JIE 02 21 204 om 8 to 
Before I FIR thi ſubject, I cannot aybid 
taking notice of one circumſtance, if it be 951 
founded, very advantageous to the baker. OR | 
Have been aſſured by perſons who have made fre- 
quent experiments of this, that a peck, that is, 
lourteen pounds of flour, will upon an average 
male at the loweſt nineteen pounds of bread. 
But the peck loaf hy the ſtatute is to weigh ſe- 
wenteen:: pounds and | fix. ounces only..'.,, Here 
therefore is a farther profit of a pound and ten 
ounces of bread to the baker upon, every peck 
loaf which he ſalls; and that too perpetually in- 
xaalang. with che value of bread., This allow- 
ance; I am informed, was made him in conſide- 
5 W his trouble in ſending out his goods, or 
an any other way attending to the ſale of them: 
which, it ſeems, is not ſuppoſed to be taken into 
the account by the magiſtrate. Whether this 
I this latter eaſe it would be neceſfary to aſcertain the 


pries of our by that of whegt- Qtherwiſe we ſhould be 
n the hands of the miller and meal maj 
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allowance be in itſelf reaſonable, I pretend not 
to ſay; but of this Jam confident, that its ad- 
vance with the advanced * of W is to- 
tally unreaſonable. n H, 

if the reader is as benny tra with this ſub- 
jet as I am, he will have little patience in at- 
tending to another point which J ſtill have to 
ſettle with theſe aſſize tables. A point however 
of a more peaceful nature than the former, be- 
cauſe 1 can here plainly ſee very good intention, 
though the effect has been otherwiſe. According 
to the preſent regulations a loaf of houſhold 
bread of the ſame weight with a loaf of wheaten 
is fold at a fourth lower; or, what amounts to 
the ſame thing, ſuppoſing the prices of theſe two 
different ſorts of loaves to be the ſame, the weight 
of the houſhold muſt be miade to exceed that of 
the wheaten by one fourth. The conſequence 
is, that the profit upon wheaten bread is conſi- 
derably more to the baker, than that upon houſ- 
hold. I ſee clearly the object of the legiſlature 
in this arrangement. And a moſt laudable abject 
it is; viz. that the profit of the baker ſhouldbe 
lower upon bread which he ſold to the poor than 
upon what he ſold to the rich. But what has 
been its operation? The reverſe of what was in- 
tended. This regulation has amounted to little 
leſs than a prohibition, of houſhold bread; ſuch 
ſound, wholſome, and nouriſhing bread as the 
law intended. The law itſelf indeed plainly 
* ſhews 
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ſhews its fuſpicion of this.” From a fort oftn- 
viction that the baker would not be forid'of deal. 
ing much in this kind of goods, it obliges him, 
under a penalty, to ſell this bread; when he has 

any in his'ſhop. But does it, or can it oblige 

him to make this ſort of bread at all? It does 
not, it cannot oblige him to this, but by making 
it his intereſt to do it. And then it will effectu- 

- ally oblige him. At preſent, I am informed, 
that the baker cannot by any means contrive to 
make his proſit upon houſhold bread equal to 
that upon wheaten. The neceſſary conſequence 

18, that he will make as little of the former as 
poſſible. And he will take care that the little 
he does make, and which he makes merely to 
avoid clamour, ſhall not be of a ſort to be much 
called for. He will now and then ſend a good, 
ſound, ſweet houſhold loaf to a rich cuſtomer, | 
- who may have a fancy for it; but nothing of 

this ſort for common ſale, or for the poor. Nor 
would he thank the former for his cuſtom, _— 
he keep his whole family upon this bread. 

| could wiſh then, that the profits of the were 

| were nearly the ſame upon both ſorts of bread. 

He would then make each equally good, accord- 
vg t to its reſpective fineneſs. And if, after this, 
the poor ſhall be found to prefer quality toquan- 
-Uity,. and fineneſs to weight, I will be no longer, 
asl often have been, their ente 1. 255 this 
occaſion. R 12 

Fi. But 
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„But why, after all, Se, = be two forts 


of bread made? Eyery body knows what, is good, 
wholſome; nouriſhing bread. ;, fit for, general con- 
ſamptian.; both for rich and for poor. That 


ſort of bread, I mean, which is generally found 


in thoſe families which, make their own. bread ; 
that from which. the coarſe bran only is taken. I 


could wiſh therefore, that no other bread was 


G to an aſſize, beſides this. The table would 
be more ſimple, and the ſeyeral arrangements ca- 
ſier and more intelligible. By fixing alſo thus 
preciſely the kind of flour with which the aſſized 
bread was to be made, and laying a ſevere penalty 


upon. adulteration, or any deviation from it, the 


public would be better ſecured, from fr aud and 
impoſition. If the baker can find 5 a market for a 
finer. commodity, let him make it; and let him 


let. his, Own price upon it too. If he has g vent 


alſo for bread of a coarſer pu to be afforded 
cheaper, let him, if he pleaſes, make that ike- 
wie. But let the bread; which the law undertakes 
to regulate, be of one fort only, of a fixed and cer» 
tain quality, and that the moſt eaſily determinable, 
and fuch as is moſt Proper, for univerſal con- 
ſumption. 


L 2 # * 14 


After having endeavoured 3 in the pant of this | 


chapter to explain and vindicate the principle up- 


on which the legiſlature has thought proper to lay 


the bread trade under ſome regulations and fe- 


ſtrictions, and taken the liberty to mention ſome 
A | defects 
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defects and inconveniencies, as they appeared to 
me, in thoſe now eſtabliſhed, and alſo to point 
out a method of removing them, may I ſtill be 
allowed to hint a doubt with reſpect to the real 
utility of any ſuch interpoſition upon the whole. 
The many difficulties that attend the conſtruction 
of any plan of aſſize for bread,” the manifeſt 
defects in the preſent tables, the perpetual cla- 
mours which they are found to give birth to, and 
above all the real evil ariſing to the public from a 
wrong ſtep taken in them and eſtabliſhed by law, 
| — 9 I confeſs, almoſt determined my opinion 
for their total abolition. If the trade were, like 
moſt others, left free from reſtriftion, we ſhould 
naturally be led to buy our bread, as we do every 

thing elſe, at the beſt ſhop we could, and he who 
fold beſt and cheapeſt would be fare of the mot 
een for his en The only danger here 


5 * ſhould bothers to incur. ks imputation of eng 
wanton blame upon the laws of my country in this, or any 
inſtance. But they lie open to general examination; and 
may be innocently reaſoned upon, though not tranſgteſſed. 
Whatever law indeed or meaſure declines examination avows 
itſelf at the ſame time to be either improper or unjuſt. More- 
over, the law which we have been conſidering juſtifies, above 
all others, the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny. It is not only of general 
concern, but it more particularly affects that body of peo- 
ple amongſt us, whoſe ſituation is moſt wretched and de- 
plorable, the poor in London and in large manufacturing 
towns; and who have unhappily no other way of making 
their diſtreſſes Known, than that mot unjuſtiliable one, of 
clamour and outrage. . 


3 * would 
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would ariſe from a combination amongſt the ba- 
kers. An iniquity; which it would behove the 


legiſlature to guard againſt as ſtrongly as poſſible. 

And thus much at length for corn and bread, the 
firſt, the moſt neceſſary, the moſt innocent, and 
the moſt wholſome of all kinds of food; fit nou- 


riſhment for every age, and almoſt every eonſti- 
tution ; and which will not, I hope, be thought 


too n luxury for nen human creature 
Gneis [iy 7 57 T6 1 


"OY. fog nothing of the diſtillery, as #4 legiſlature” fromd 
to have conſidered it in the true point of view, and has laid | 
it under proper regulations. 


Since the above chapter was ſent to the tat I have met 
with a pamphlet entitled, Important Conſiderations on the 
Act of the 31 Geo. 2, &e. That writer has examined ſome 
parts of this ſubje& more minutely than 1 had an opportu- 
nity of doing; and has ſhewn beyond a doubt, that very ex- 
orbitant profits are made under the preſent table of affize by 
ſome or all who are concerned in the trade. His facts and 

| obſervations have alſo confirmed me in my ſentiments, with 
regard to the expediency, and even neceſſity of ſubjecting 
one ſort of bread only to legal regulations, and of deſoribing 
its ee in the t un wanner Yon. | 
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i HE E ber 8 hh comes now before 
_ our view: a ſource of proviſions next in 
utility to corn, and in many reſpects of indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity to life. They afford us while 
hving, the females I mean, a moſt delicious and 
nouriſhing food; and cuſtom has rendered the 
laughter of them equally neceſſary to our ſup- 

Port and ſubſiſtence. Their ſkins and other na- 
tural covering are made afterwards to anſwer 

the like purpoſes of clothing to the human body, 
gare abſolutely neceſſary to theſe purpoſes, and are 
in conſequence the baſis of thoſe manufactures, 
which are of moſt real and univerſal utility. In 
every view then theſe creatures claim our utmoſt 
attention and care. And a wiſe government will 
take every poſſible method to preſerve to its peo- 
ple a plentiful and unfailing ſupply of them; and 
to guard the ſources of this ſupply. with. the moſt. 

watchful attention. . 


— 


* By 1 I 8 in en thoſe ds. which 
94 the ſhambles. If the term be ſometimes uſed in a. 
more limited ſenſe, I hope it will be eaſily ſeen from ſome 
eircumſtance or other in the place where it ſtands, 
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It is not to be diſſembled, that there M at pre- 
ſent, from ſome circumſtances or other, a very 
conſiderable interruption of this ſup ply. The 
evil is every where moſt ſeverely felt, and calls 
loudly for redreſs. The price of corn is even - 
low, in compariſon to that of meat of all kings, 
of butter, and of cheeſe. The complaint moe. 
over is univerſal. It is not merely in or near 
the capital, where the. conſt umption of theſe ar- 
ticles is more conſiderable, but it is heard in the 
remoteſt corners of the land. The ſame com- 
plaints of the high price of wool and leather are 
made every where; alſo of tallow, ſoap, and 
candles: articles of indiſpenſable neceſſity. All 
theſe complaints ariſe in great meaſure from one 
general cauſe : the diminution of the breed of 
thoſe cattle, from whence theſe commodities are 
originally procured; or, at leaſt, from its com- 
parative diminution: from a real ſcarcity of this 
ſtock, in proportion to the great demand for it, 
and the great conſumption of its produce. 
L enquire not into any accidental or temporary 
| cauſes of this evil. The effects of theſe will not _ 
be of any long continuance. And their conſtant 
tendency is to work their own cure. A kind + 
cure to be preferred to all others, where it can be 
had. Here — wil infallibly praduco war” 6 : 


Oe. 


* The French proverb is, Cherts fait 3 But 
do not theſe obſervations, it may be ſaid, claſh wich a former 
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And,it would have the kame elfect althays, were" 


. things allowed their free aid natural Went with: 


opt 11255 ae and checked 5 fof 
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a tem porary v Want of pro ovifion for them Theſe 


are Ser Aa Es Which ca be preventeck; 
which | time on ly. can retedy, and will cee 


il a1 io 3 4821 213019 9115 Iva bSbns) 
alſertion, chat che demand would wh. hear a Proportion. 
to the increaſe of the commodity ?. I think not. be W 
tural, | prperefs of | things is evidently t this. The ſcarcity and 
high price ofa commodity tempts men td the intrealt'of it. 
thu increafe neceffarily- lowers the price, and In conſe- 
qudnce tends to multiply the demand for it. Phbis increaſe 


 ofglemang,willioperate;in the ſame manner as., ſcargity an, 
: 95 inſtance, will. again inevitably raiſe the price, and. 
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be of e figs 


temptation to a Rill farther increaſe! of the 
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.commod ity teant not æver to fay that theſe circumſtances 


Eat abate an exact proportion to one another. They 
will go on, if not diſturbed hy interpoſition from any other 
Aten 1 2 very thing to be prevented) alternately operat- 
ng upon another as cauſe and effect. But the operation 
1 dual; anda diſtinct time muſt be allowed for 
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remedy. But though the breed of cattle: has. 


cauſes 5 this will not account for the great ſear- 
city of, them at preſent, and the high. price of. 
every thing that ariſes, from them. J enter then. 
at once, into a, more general enquiry, and ate 
tempt to trace up this evil, if poſlible to its ver) 
ſource: It. will, I fear, coſt us ſome” pains to 
clear our way through the infinite perplexity. 5 
difficulties with which this ſubject has been at- 
tended. But if the effect is real, the cauſe is moſt 
aſſuredty ſo; and may be ward „ found. 
out at eaſt; if not removed.” 


” i i; „ 


coats plenty of any. 2 —— iT STE | 


will moreòver infallibly enſure it to us. Fixſt, 
that we have the natural and full means of> 
ſuch; plenty in our hands; and ſecondly, that 
we have. ſufficient, motives to take the, ne- 
ceſſary pains to procure it. What then is the 
fact in the preſent inſtance with regard to the 
firſt of theſe circumſtances? ? Have we really the 
means, of. this plenty in our power 7 If lo,” are 
gr ants diſabled from making the true 

of Have e ſuffered them by any 


neglect vr b ſmtanagerment to eſcape out of our 


e The bad effects from the mortality am WU AIUGON cio. 
— — ago, muſt, haye long ceaſef, ing. 20 
deed mould haye — this Was Ne: N 1 EY rite 
greater plenty Ho Ji a lequenee 21 of chat loſs, ad i there bes 


no check from any other quarter. 
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ed in this, kingdom from both thels. 
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We 2 Or has unavoidable accident __ iniſhec 
them I be 11 
__—” reſpect to the firſt of theſe 5 

e is out of all doubt. No country upon 
earth abounds more with paſture of all kinds. 
No country therefore more capable of being 
made to abound with flacks and herds. The 
natural richneſs of our ſoil, together with the 
fingular temperature of our climate, preſerves to 
our meadows, and all our incloſed paſtures at 
leaſt, a perpetual verdure, unknown to moſt 
other countries. Have we then neglected or 
miſapplied theſe natural advantages? Have we 
purſued any methods of agriculture deſtructive 
of them? This is very commonly ſaid to be the 
caſe. It is faid, that the great increaſe of tillage 
in this country has diminiſhed in the ſame pro- 
portion the quantity of our paſture lands, and 
that, by an unhappy perverſion indeed, our 
corn has eat. up all our cattle. And I have been 
more than once exceedingly diverted, to hear 
this argument taken up with great warmth by 
one, who had but juſt before talked himſelf 
quite © out of- breath about the * y"”_u of 
* | LEEDS TS 

It may, 1 think, Site admitted ns. a e 

chat ve cannot -poſlibly have. too much tillage. 
As far, 1 mean, as it is for the intereſt of the 
Proprietors to ſuffer their lands to be plou ghett; 
and as ng as the farmer can make it 'worth his 


r 
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while to beatthe pains and expence of ploughing®. 


Whenever indeed it paſſes theſe limits, it will 


check itſelf, and muſt ſtop of courſe. The prin- 
cipal danger is, that this criſis may come on too 
ſoon. My reaſons for thinking that we cannot 
have too — tillage are; firſt, becauſe we can- 
not have too much corn: ſecondly, becauſe our 

paſture will increaſe with our tillage; muſt 
neceſſarily mcreaſe with it; and when it is 
really hurt by it, tillage muſt operate as a check 
upon itſelf. There is an inſeparable and beauti- 
ful connexion between the ſeveral branches of 
agriculture *. They are all a mutual aid and 
ſupport to each other. None of them can ſubs 
fiſt aſunder from the reſt. At leaſt, not one of 


them can be carried to any ſort of perfection 


alone. Thus tillage requires labour in propor- 
tion to its extent. It requires the labour of beaſts, 
as well as of men. There muſt therefore be 


I am aware, that there are many lande in paſture which 
would produce abundant crops to the farmer, when firſt 
broken up, but which would be hurt eſſentially by being 
ploughed. In theſe caſes the tenant is commonly laid un- 
der reſtraint. T have therefore anticipated this objection 
joining the intereſt of the proprietor with that of the far- 
mer. And my aſſertion is, that wherever theſe two intereſts 
unite in favour of tillage, it will be always beneficial to Gs 
public. 

Need remark, that I 2 BL. uſe the word * 
ture in the limited ſenſe of tillage merely, and ſometimes, 
as in the preſent inſtance, as comprehending the whole - 


tem of country-buſineſs, and the general hin and 


employment of lands. 
M 3 paſturage 
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\phſtirage ra: oder. of me kind.ne. othe 
animals in proportion to the degreg of .til- 
"age. And tillage, the very moment in which 
begins to deſtroy their food, muſt. begin to be 
its own deſtroyer. Tillage requires the labour 
of beaſts in various ways, It requires en or 
horſes (L wiſh: I could ay the former only) for 
Aploughing, for carriage; and alſo for dreſſing. 
An increaſe therefore of tillage ſeems; neceſ- 
_ *Mtily:140 require a proportionable 1 
: of paſture for its n ſupport. AN N „Haid 
228lfo, that our paſture was in fact increaſed 
by 8 In this, aſſertion, I am ſup- 
ported by all the information I have , been 
able to = upon this ſubject. Lands will not 
tar an unremitted tillage. In our climate par- 
ticularly they will not bear it. Many of them 
axe therefore laid down with clover at the return 
vo three or four years; and abundant crops are 
e them. Others are ſown, of 
diffetent kind, and remain longer in paſturag 2; 
ub beſt ſuits: the nature of, the ſoil, and the con- 
_ « vetiente of the farmer. And as to thoſe deep 
Sands, whichare applied ſolelyt to tillage, becauſe 
they wilk not at: all anſwer. for paſturage, and 
Letherefore lie fallow every; third ar; fourth. year : 
len are plainly out of (the preſent queſtion. "The 
11-gropdobtumips alſo, in incloſed grounds: and the 
"ighter-ſoils, afford an abundant ſupply of winter 
n for cattle ; ; and where too it is particularly 
| | VImen: 


OF e ATT LR 15 
Sued For natural paſturage; and of courſ@hay 
ariſinig from it, is from the'thifriels Seba ; 
tote Karte, Where this kindepFicaltare: is moſt 
ſuccessfully p ackiſed. Not to miention that 
large numbers of cattle are ſent tiiithen fon wits 
ter ſupport from ' richer lands, aboumling more 
in fümmer paſturage, where the diſtance Wall 
Suda of it. With reſpect to ſnecp the eaſe cis 
ſottie chat different. They cannot be conſidered- 
as abſolutely neceffary to tillage! They are uſe- 
ful ity ana only by their folds. And theſe 
have been eſtemed the” beſt dreſſing many 
"kinds of land; and in ſome countries it is the 
"only Ureſfing that can be — alt 
E. not however appear, that tillage — 
at all pre Judicial to paſtarage even fog theepss I 
Was i TU nk ſome years ago; that even m οðn 
the Wilding downs the farmer \iicntbled;zo 
| keep larger flocks by means of artificial; gnaſs, 
than he can while they remain in their natural 
ſtate of paſture: and alſo that ſuch additional 
tillage is a temptation to him to multiply His 
breed of ſheep, from the great utility of their 
folds. I anſwer not abſolutely for this fact; 
and I have not been in the way ef getting 
more füll information! I excuſe myſelf allo 
fan entering into a more eircumſtantiab detail 
upon this ſubject ! The facts which Ig Have 
mentzoneg fem to karry en eee | 
e eee e 510Hs ich e 
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nee of probability; and, I imaging, there 
is very little doubt about their truth . 
The other circumſtance neceſſary to enſure 60 
10 a plentiful ſupply of this, or any other pro- 
duce is, that we have ſufficient motives to en- 
gage us to make a right uſe of thoſe means which, 
we have in our power to procure it. Not mo- 
tives of a public kind; for theſe will be in vain 
Applied to particular men, or particular bo- 
dies of men; but motives of private inte- 
reſt; ſuſficiert” to influence the conduct of 
thoſe, whoſe particular buſineſs it is to make 
ſuch application of theſe means. The ſtrongeſt 
of all motives is neceſſity. I mean not abſolute 
phyſical neceſſity, operating by violent means 
merely; but that moral neceſſity which comes 
neareſt to it, and will always be found to ope- 


* Though the art of paſturage, if it may be ſo called, 
be more ſimple, and of coutſe the practice of it earlier, than 
that of tillage, becauſe animals multiply themſelves, and 
may live upon the natural produce of the earth, yet does 
it by no means follow, that paſturage or grazing is not ca- 

pable of great improvement, as well as tillage, and that 
tos chiefly by. means af tillage: Increaſe of fodder for 
cattle may always be made to multiply the breed of cattle. 
And this increaſe will in general be found to ariſe from the 
moft, improved and profitable tillage, and in proportion to 
7 In many kinds of foil grazing is impracticable, and 
paſturage of any kind attended with little profit, while 


the lands remain in their natural ſtate. Whereas theſe 


very lands may be made capable of feeding great numbers of 


cattle by means of artificial graſs * turnips, * Hane 1 1 


of tillage. 
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tate with à force very little ſhort of it; and 
which may be ſo applied, as to have all the good 
effects of compulſion, and none of the bad 
ones. In the preſent inſtance, it is evident, 
there is not this neceſſity; and, I fear, it in 
hardly in our power to procure it. But whats- 
ever can be done in this way ſhould be done, 
Were oxen, for inſtance, abſolutely neceſſary! to 
the tillage of lands, and were they alone em- 
ployed, as in former times, in this work, the 
whole buſineſs would be at once infallibly fecur- 
ed. The breed of oxen would be -necelfarily.: 
increaſed. with the increaſe. of tillage; and a 
plentiful ſupply of every thing that ariſes: a= 
this ſpecies of cattle would follow of courſe. A 
nutnber of dairies would be immediately neceſ- 
ſary to this; and there would in conſequence ariſe 
an abundance of every thing which they produce. 
But farmers plainly find it their intereſt to 
plough 1 in * with horſes rather than oxen !. 5 
ws And 

» And yet I do not nd, that is labour of an horſe-.. 
team in the field is much preferable 1 in point of diſpatch to 32 
one of 6xen. The latter, I am told, will do as much 
work in a day as the former, allowing them two bours 2 
additional time for it. And this, it ſeems, they will well 
bear. The men employed in this work do nothing after 5 
their return from the field, but take care of their beats, 
So that here there is no harm done. Not to mention that 
a horſe is, in many reſpects, the more expenſive animal of the 


two. There muſt therefore be ſomething elſe lying at the 
bottom. And rake it to be this. The farmer after work- 


ing 


* 
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Aud, cus. Jegiſtature ſcems to hays been, all 
along noourasging them in th 8. Practice; by 
_ e 381 TO ahi 518 encouraging 

ib nfs r four yestb cat h them at à vety 


| Et price — ole better ſbrt particularly) for poſt- 
echaiſt bufineſs, &c. He has here a quick and conſtant re- 


2 of money, without the trouble of grazing, fatten- 
And he knows himſelf to * ſecure of 4 ve 
e vent for his fuperffubus hay, oats; | and other 
der: It is indeed amazing to obſerve, hat a rapid pro- 
eſs this practice has made within a few years; particu- 
ſince the rage for poſt-ehuiſes, and other flying car- 
. has been ſo predominant. While L am writing this, 
ant informed by a gentleman of Staffordſhire, that in his 
5 1 cherte are now but two teams of oxen, where there 
ſed to be fourteen; and that there is much the ſume diſ- 
"proportiin in the neighbouring pariſhes. -T have heard the 
like, indeed worſe accounts from Somerſetſhire; which was 
by went reats Ago full of ox-teams. **In the whole county of 
there is one fingle ox-team only; and that kept by 
my lord Clare : : whoſe name I take the liberty of mention- 
ing, honoris xifa. Mr. De Buffon, in his Hiſtoire Naturelle, 
tom. vill. T2 ed, © ch. du Bœuf, has ſeveral juſt obſerva- 
© Hons, aß pplicable to our preſent ſubject. The ox; he fays; is 
"of all animals the moſt profitable ; à cet egard l'animal par 
"Pexcellence.” Its produce is the greateſt, and'its'conſump- 
tion and expence the leaſt. It- improves the land upon 
Which it is fed; * Whereas moR” other animals, and parti- 
5 ; cularly the böte, mpoveriſh tlie beſt paffurch The ox, 
(fin "the thicknefs of its lips, is obliged to feed upon; ihe 
„J and coarſe graſs. chiefly3itTcan only. nip offothe ak- 
(kremities of che young and tender blade without ihurting 
ah ots. The horſe; on- the contrary, tears up root dand 
elf bf che ybung and finer graſag and leaves Ahe old an 
coarſer paſture untouched!» chibi may be uddadliithad in 


al 


| ef! nal the working ox is fed with ſtraw chiefly ; with very 


little 


ded. EG 


* = 
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See ing in erer Þ o\hble way the deeb 


former animals. T 6wn=myſlfot6-becat 


408 for the grounds of theſe meaſures. — 


ſurely. it is one of the fe points in which we 
Walt a little enlightening. I hinted a doubt, 
Whether it were practicable to lay our farmers 
under 4 neceſſit7 of p gase With © oxen. 
- Compulſory. laws, are the laſt, thing I , would 
adtiſs for this parpaſesr ni: They: — always; An 


78 II * 


kttke bay * 5 corn. He hens alſo, ge the v4 is, 57 
its peculiar ſtructure and character, of. all animals, the moſt 
fit for the plough and ſeems to be deſigned by nature. > - 


this work; Il ſemble avoir ẽtẽ fait expres,.pour.la, ch 


la maſſe de ſon corps, la lenteur de ſes. mouvemens, le; peu 


- dethauteur:de ſes jambes, tout, juſqu⸗ A ſa trangwllite . 
A fa patience, dans le travail, ſemble concourix a: le re 
propre à Ia culture des champs, & plus capable « gu. 5 : auchn 
autre de vainere la een eee cee 
de La tene oppoſe d fen fern. ear 4. 
I he farmer indeed wants. not ta, he: told of cht th 18. He 
| knows it perfectly; though he will not eaſily be brou t to 
conſeſa it. And did he not find greater adyantage | from 
ſale of, his; horſes, his bay, and his oats, he would,” oe 
no argument of ours to induce him to return to a practice, 
. Which: was, the. general one in many parts of the kin; dom, 
before che demand was ſo; prodigious for the z articles 955 | 
mentioned. I mean only to ſet this matter, in its true 
light; to point out the real cauſe of this, revolution, | * 1 
may ſo call it, in the method of tillage to the unprejudic ced 


and diſintereſted, and to prevent their, being led, away. by 


f dhe many falſe repreſentatians, which are induſt ſtriouſly 45 
ven of this matter by thoſe; who find Wat aße in ch 
„ (hn pere e „no szuflag 131803 
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Sten with that of horſes *? Would net immu⸗ 
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tir of oppreſſion ; and are in general liable to 


de evaded: though not perhaps ſo much in : 


this inſtance, as in ſome others, Is there nothing 
then to be done by way of motive to engage: the 
farmer to return to the old method of plough- 
Ing his lands? To make it in ſome degree ad- 
vantageous to him, to join at leaſt the labour of 


nities of any kind have this effect? Immunities 
from — toll, and from high- way labour? 
And might not the deficiencies be made up by 
impoſing an advance of toll *, and an additional 
labour upon horſe-teams; and indeed upon all 


_ carriages drawn by horſes ? Or would any con- 


Jiderable harm reſult from an actual premium 
given to ox · ploughs to be balanced ſuppoſe hy a 
flight tax upon thoſe of horſes ? I mention theſe 
things, as matter of ſpeculation merely; though 
indeed from the ſtrongeſt conviction, that the 


Jam aware of a an objection to this method; " and © 
too ariſing from my own principles: viz. that it might 5 

ejudicial to tillage. An abſolute prohibition of plough- 
ing with horſes might perhaps have this effect. But if the 
other practice could be in any de ree brought about by. en- 
couragement merely, I ſee not that it would be attended 
with this conſequence. I was willing however to mention 
this objection, if only to ſhew how neceſſary it is to ex- 
amine things in every point of view. 


= "This diſtinction is made with reſpect to waggwns* with 5 


| Wheels of ifferent breadths.. "Why not che ſame with re- 


; ag to the intel wy gs _ ee ache are avert pr” 
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neceſſity of the caſe requires ſome immediate re- 
medy. For were it not for turnips; a produee 
in many kinds of land very beneficial to the fars 
mer, and a food which moſt happily "horſes 
have not yet been taught to reliſh, many a large 
tract of country would have but very little either 
beef or mutton of its o.] growth. And the 
practice in theſe countries, I find, is this. They 
chiefly buy their young ſtock from other parts, 
and fatten them while they are growing. For as 
they have no work for them, it would be only 
ſo much loſs to keep them, till they were advan- 
ced to their full ſize. They are in conſequence 
killed at half their growth ; and the-public loſes 
in the ſame proportion its means of —— & 
| Unleſs indeed the ſucceſſion was proportionably 
quickened: as it undoubtedly is not. The fars 
mer is in theſe ſituations under a ſort of necef- 
ſity to feed off his turnips with cattle or ſheep, 
becauſe he has no other vent. for this Produce... 5 
And this points out to us another way, in 
which the farmer would be obliged to afford us 
an abundant ſupply of cattle ;. connected indeed 
in W e with r W but allo diſtinct 
; tr 0 rom 


138 Buffon * that ny 0X x thould be "books gently-ta 


the plough at two and a half or at moſt three years old, 


and may be worked till the age of ten; when their fleſi 
will be in perfection for fattening. I believe, it has not 


| Pn the practice in this country to work em quite ſo 
ong. 
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fromzit. +.Could che farmer; be daid under t 


be 
lame necellity with reſpert to his otliet fedder, 
as the nature of the thing ſecma:to have ĩmpoſed 
upon him with regard to turnips, the ſame ef- 
fect would inevitably follow. If he cοuld not 
with greater, or at leaſt with equal ien 
diſpoſe. of his graſs, Hays ſtraw, hisi beans; 


Peaſe, and oats, he muſt feed: cattle-with them 
and if he were not able to purchaſe A ſufficient 
number from breeding countries, he muſt- be 
; obliged. to breed himſelf, But as long as he can 
carry his goods to a nearer and more profitable 
market, it is in vain to expect him not eto do 
it. He will fill his barns with oats, While he 
is. fuxe of ſo good a price for them. And he can 
have no doubt of this, while the conſumptiondis 
o prodigious, even though he ſees: large quan- 
ties of this grain e r e _ 


| Fderparinfallibly tothe fimearkes * h 
here nothing te do, but to grow and to ſell; 
without any of the trouble or hazard of breed. 

8 NSF, buying, fattening and then lending his 


F 7 17th} * Jetole 


ZN The importation ion of oats Me a "few years has = 
very tonfilierable.' See the Calculation in the elfays pon 
the corn trade. Had-we no dther proof of the vaſt increaſe 
of 2 un this kingdom, the. great conſumptipn af this 


5 8 commodity would de an np monſtration of, 
Dy Hot, be by: e, this' rod} 1196 OY! an 115 
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ſtock perhaps to a very" diſtant market. Nor 
cam we poſſibly expect him tö go but” öf this 
track until he find it to be for his Aantsge 
to do ſol The earth never produced larger 

quantities of (graſs than it did this laſt "Fear." 
And yer hay is at a very high price: "Front 
whenee this, but from tlie vaſt Leone Woll by⸗ 
horſes ? For very little, 1 fear, has fallen to tie 
ſhare of any other ſtock, unleſs it happened tö 
be groum at too greut a diſtance from nf con." 
ſiderable number of horſes.” "Confider but for 4 
moment the multitude ef theſe creatures kept in 
and about London. One half of them, I m4 
33 ſay, kept for pleaſure” merely; and 
n any other view abſolutely uſeleſs. Can? it be 
W ſtrange then, that there are feẽ¹ "ho. 
_ cattle fed near that metropolis?” Where riotwith® 
ſtanding they are ſo dearly wanted, ard elk at 
the higheft price? But it happens; that hay, 
and oats, and ſtraw ſell there at a ſtill higher 
price. Reduce firſt the rival demand. Reduce 
che number of horſes: that will neceſfarily re 
duce he price of fodder" of all kinds, and will 
| alone turn the ſcale in favour of cattl . 
The very. ſame is to,; be ſaid with reſpect to 
the profeſt breeder of ve ſtock! He will be 
ſure to "deaÞmoſt gargelu im that kind 6f Cone 
modi Phe Which" e has, the... belt, 1 market. 
Cie hum, a. | better; market. 4 for cattlo than foe 
horſes, and: he will. infallibiy ſupply-you-with 
Hoi we * 


e 
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them. But is it to he expected he ſhould ſup- 
ply you with cattle, when you are perpetually 


demanding. horſes from him ? The utmoſt 'a 
breeder-can make of a three years old ſteer is 


" aboyt 61. And a vaſt price it is. Double the 


uſual price ſome years ago. But what is this 
compared to the price of a colt or a filly of the 
ſame age? ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty guineas, 
almoſt without bounds. And the fact is, as I 


have been formed, that not half the number 


tract of 8 called the Craven er 


that uſed to be. The diminution is not perhaps 
'o conſiderable 3 in ſome other breeding counties, 
nor in Wales. But this practice will doubtleſs 


ſoon find its way to theſe places likewiſe : as ſoon 
as ever they can get into a ſtrain of more faleable 


horſes, and thoſe of a higher form. One would 


indeed be led to think, that the great demand of 


late for lean cattle, ach the high price at which 


they have fold, would be ſufficient encourage- 
ment to multiply their breed, and be ſoon fol- 
lowed by an abundant fupply of them. And 


there is no doubt, but it would have this effect, 
were it not counteracted, and actually ſubdued, 
from another quarter; were there no rival der 


mand, ftill growing upon it, and for eyer riſing 
aboye it. Do We mean then in earneſt to in- 


21 have been informed, that the breed of cartle in Scot- 
creaſe 


land = ad diminiſhed within a few years, 
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creaſe our breed of cattle ? Our firſt ſep mult 
de to reduce our breed of horſes. . This will ef- 
fectually do it; and in my opinion, this only... 

I reſerve to the next chapter the full examina- 
tion of this point; and.go on now to conſider 
ſome other expedients which have.been thought. 
of to bring about this deſirable end. 33 

It has been ſuggeſted, that a law obliging 
every farmer to breed a certain number either of 
horned cattle, or ſheep, or both, in proportion a 
to the quantity of land which he occupies, 
would effectually ſecure to us a ſufficient ſupply 
of them. And it has been ſaid in juſtification 
of ſuch a meaſure; that as the farmer by inclo- 
ſing and breaking up ſo many open, heaths and 
commons, applied before ſolely. to the uſe of 
running young ſtock, has deprived the publie 
of the great, it might be almoſt ſaid, us only 
ſource of this breed, it would be no more than 
juſtice to oblige kim to compenſate this loſs, by 
allotting ſome part of his lands to thoſe purpoſes 
from which he has taken ſo many of them. 1 
have repeatedly declared my averſion to laws of _ 
this kind : becauſe there is always an appearance 
of cruelty, in obliging a man to do what. he ſees 
plainly to be his intereſt not to do; and becauſe 
alſo it is ſcarce poſſible to put them into full e. 
ecution, and they are in conſequence ſeldom 
found effectually tõ anſwer their deſign. In thèẽ 
preſent inſtance too, I fear, it would be rather 
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difficult to keep quite clear of the charge of in- 
. as it would be almoſt impoſſible to di- 
ſtinguiſh thoſe lands, which have been thus 
taken out of commons, from ſuch as were ori- 


ginally in tillage. And were the obligation ex- 
tended to this latter caſe, the farmer might com- 
plain with ſome ſhew of reaſon, that a burthen 
was laid upon him, in order to remedy an evil, 
of which he was not in any reſpect the cauſe. 
A regulation of this kind therefore would with 
much more propriety and equity have made a 
part of the ſeveral acts of parliament for inclo- 
ſing common heath and paſture lands; and 
would in ſuch cafes have had no great appear- 
ance of ſeverity '. Not that even this pr oviſion 
would have come up entirely to the point pro- 
* as there are, 1 TOs many lands of 
private 


It may not be improper to obſerve upon this occaſion, 
that a ſomewhat ſimilar law with regard to horſes was en- 
ated above two hundred years ago. By a Stat. of the 
27th of H. 8. Ch. 6. every owner of an incloſed park con- 
taining a mile in compaſs was obliged to keep two breed- 
ing mares, of the height of thirtcen handfuls at leaſt ; under 
the penalty of 40s. a month, for every month in which he 
was deficient. A very conſiderable penalty at; that time of 


day. This ſtatute is in the true ſpirit of equal and 


equitable taxation. And was every owner of a park obliged 
at this time to keep a certain number of breeding cows, and 
other. young cattle, as ſhould be thought moſt uſeful, it 
would ſurely be no more than a juſt compenſation to the 
public for the loſs of thoſe . which he has taken from 
Its ule, n 8 
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private property, now incloſed for tillage, which 


were in their rough and open ſtate fit for little 
elſe beſides breeaing. And moſt certainly no- 
thing but a general law extending to farms of 
every kind, or atleaſt to all incloſed farms, could 
anſwer the propoſed deſign with effect. But 1 
ſhould rather hope, that ſuch a compulſory law 
was not neceſſary. Nothing but abſolute indu- 
bitable neceſſity could juſtify it; and it ought to 
be the very laſt reſource. Infinitely better, if 
poſſible, to make it advantageous to the farmer 
to conſume his produce by cattle at home. The 
effect will then be. unavoidable ; and that with- 
out any hardſhip, or appearance of hardſhip. 
If the market will not ſupply him with a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock for this purpoſe, he will, as I before 
obſerved, be under a neceſſity of breeding for 
himſelf. But if, after all, no method can be 
found out of indireCtly engaging the farmer to 
afford the public a ſufficient ſupply of cattle of 
all kinds for its conſumption, then the neceſſity 
of the caſe will certainly juſtify ſome degree of 
compulſion, though it will alone juſtify it. 
| - = > +45 _ 
bs. Suppoſing a compulſory law to be neceſſary for this 
purpoſe, the queſtion would probably lie between theſe two 
regulations; either an obligation to plough with oxen; 
or an obligation to breed a certain number of cattle, 
Each of theſe regulations ſeems to have its comparatiye ad- 


vantages and diſadvantages. The former ſeems to be more 
effectual and more ſecure from evaſion : but then it has 4 
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Another method has alſo been thought of as 
| likely to contribute to the inereaſe of grown 


cattle and ſheep : viz. a prohibition of the ſlaugh. 
ter of lambs and calves, the females particularly, 
for a limited time; ſuppoſe a year. This too 
carries a ſeverity with it which 1 do not like. 
And, I fear, no very great conſequences would 
reſult from it. It would moſt certainly have at 
firſt ſome bad effects. It would be a plea for an 


Immediate advance of price upon beef, mutton, 


and pork. The old ſtock would be alio killed 


off when but half fatted. But this loſs, it may 


be faid, would be temporary only, and would 


be abundantly ſupplied by the ſucceeding gene- 


ration. If this conſequence could indeed be de- 
pended upon, I ſhould the leſs object to ſuch a 

meaſure. And, without doubt, the preſervation 
of the females 1s likely to have this effect. But 


my apprehenſions are for the breed itſelf, lelt 


that ſhould be checked even by ſo ſhort a ſuſpen- 
ſion of the ſlaughter of the young. For what 
fays the farmer to all this? If you will not ſuf- 
fer me to. make the beſt of my calves, and my 
lambs, I will breed the fewer. I will dry up 


reater appearance of Gains, and extends to horged cattle 
1 55 The latter ſeems to be lefs rigorous, and extends to 
ſheep as well as the other breed : but it requires greater 
_nicety in the arrangement, will not probably draw ſuffi- 
tient beate after it, and is wuch more liable to be 
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my cows, and ſend them as ſoon as poſſible to 
the butcher. | Nay, I will breed horſes. There 
L am (ure. of making my market. A meaſure of 
this kind cannot therefore be effectual, unlefs 


executed by. ſurprize; and without allowing the 
farmer time to. reaſon upon ut. 


But in order to fupply this manifeſt deficiency 
of the breed of cattle at home, importation of 


lean ſtock. from abroad has been of late much 


recommended. 1 recur here, as 1 do always, if 


poſſible, to general principles. I have already 
aſſerted, that the tendency of exportation 1s to in: 
creaſe, and of importation to leſſen the quantity 


« 2 very commodity thus exported or unport- 


This principle, no doubt, requires reltric- 

It was laid down with ſome 1 ; 
_ indeed - ſeems - always very clearly t 
limit and reſtrain itſelf. As this however 1s g 
point of the laſt importance, and of great extent, 


1 ſhall endeavour to explain myſelf ſtill more 
fully upon it. The principle, in both its 


branches, neceſſarily ſuppoſes both the poſſibility 
and the utility of a perpetual increaſe of that 


produce which it means to encourage; not an 


mcreaſe ad infinitum, but an increaſe ſufficient 
to anſwer the purpoſe of plenty ; and to which 


no diſtinct bounds can, or ought to be fer. It 
ſuppoſes moreover, what indeed is more or leſs 


the caſe in every thing that ariſes from the 
earth, ſome degree of hazard and uncertainty in 
_ produce. Theſe two circumſtances mani.. 
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feſtly concur in the caſe of corn in this country, 
I maintain therefore, that this principle has 
held, and always will hold, in that inſtance, 
But if from natural or other circumſtances there 
is a check upon any commodity, preventing its 
produce beyond a certain degree, and that 
| ſhort of the degree neceſſary to the attainment of 
a a ſufficient plenty of it, or if (though it is ſcarce 
worth while to put this caſe) * there is a ſecurity 


of a fixed and certain produce, the operation of 


- theſe meaſures is neceſſarily reverſed, and the 
principle no longer holds good If from natu- 


ral 


There is no other uſe in putting ſuch eaſes, than in 
order to ſhew more ſtrongly the reverſe of them. 


The practice with reſpect to wool and raw hides 5 
at firſt ſight to carry with it an objection to this reaſoning, 


* Exportation of theſe is prohibited, and importation allow. 


ed; evidently with a view to procure plenty of theſe com- 


modities. How is this reconcilable with the general prin- 
ciple we have laid down? A little attention will not only 
clear up this difficulty, but will perhaps ſerve to confirm 
the reaſoning, which it ſeems at firſt view to deſtroy. In 
the firſt place, theſe commodities make but a ſmall part of 
the animals from whence they ariſe. It may be expedient 
therefore to procure, if poſſible, larger quantities of theſe, 
-than can ariſe from the animals themſelves bred upon the 
ſpot. This plainly brings us to the caſe mentioned above ; 
Viz. that of the impoſſibility of an home produce ſufficient 
to anſwer the purpoſe of plenty, This therefore can only 
be procured by the importation of ſuch commodities. Nor 
will the importation of theſe particular articles operate in 


any conſiderable degree as a check upon the native produce; 


ge | importation of the animals themſelves moſt TRY 
Would. 
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ral circumſtances the growth cannot be increaſ- 
ed, to attempt this in any way is little ſhort of 
frenzy. If from other conſiderations it ought 
not, it is avowed folly. If moreover the quan- 


would. In this view importation of tallow, greaſe, &c. 
may be frequently adviſable. A ſecond circumſtance to 
be attended to in this matter is; that theſe articles are not 
for immediate conſumption, in their raw ſtate, but are the 
baſis of our moſt conſiderable manufactures. The object 
here therefore is, to prevent theſe raw materials from getting 
into other hands, as well as to procure a ſufficient quantity 
of them for. ourſelves. For could other nations draw theſe 
articles from us, they would be able to underſell us even 

more than they do; and we ſhoul !] be under a ſtill greater 
neceſſity than we are at preſent of forcing a market for our 
goods, Not that I have any doubt, but the allowance of a 
free exportation of wool. and hides, ſo ſmall a part as they 
make of the animals from which they ariſe, would conſide- 
rably increaſe the home production of them, and of the 
latter eſpecially. The ſame cauſe would be followed by thg- 
ſame effect here, as elſewhere, It has been frequently fol. 

lowed by this effect in our own country; and has been 
complained of as productive of the greateſt evils ; the ne- 
glect of tillage particularly. And Sir Thomas More com- 


plains in his Utopia, alluding to theſe evils, that a ſheep 


had become in England a more ravenous animal than a lion 
or an wolf, and devoured whole villages, cities, and pro- 
vinces. (Hume's hiſt. of Eng. vol. iii. p. 322. 4to ed.) 
And it would now be followed by another very terrible 
effect ; the deſtruction of our moſt valuable manufactures. 
The moment theſe commodities are by manufactory made | 
fit for- immediate uſe, our principle again takes place, 
Exportation is encouraged, and a heavy duty laid upon im- 


portation : and in ſome caſes of home ee there is 
an let prohibition, . 3 a 
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tity af any produce be fixed and certain, aftate 


has nothing te do, but to fend a part of it 
abroad, if the quantity be too great for home 


confuraption ; to import, if it be not ſufficient; 
and to'do neither the one nor the other, if there 


| he juſt as much as it has accaſion for. Let us 


ſe. then, how theſe circumſtances will apply to 
the point before us. The queſtions which ariſe 
here are the two following. Is this country (in 


all its extent I mean, for I would wiſh to have 


the moſt open and uninterrupted communica- 
tion between every part of 1t) incapable of pro- 
ducing a number of cattle ſufficient for its con- 


ſumption? Or are there any other conſiderations, 
which render the encouragement, of this pro- 
duce at home i 1mproper, or prejudicial ? I take 


it for granted, that both theſe queſtions will at 


duce ought to be checked or difcouraped. But 


importation from abroad will infallibly operate 
as a check upon the home produce in this as in 
other inſtances. If it has any effect at all, it 


muſt have this. If it lowers the price of lean 


cattle, (and unleſs it does this, it does nothing) / 
it will inevitably check the breed of them. The 


attention 


„ 


once be anſwered in the negative. It cannot, 
I think, be ſaid, that Great-Britain and Ireland 
(the colomes are perhaps too diftant to be taken 
Into the account) are unable to produce a num- 
ber of cattle equal to the demand for them. 
And it will not, J hope, be faid, that this pro- 
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attention of the breeder will be diverted fill far- 
ther fr om this object, as it becomes leſs his in- 
tereſt to attend to it. This muſt in courſe 
of time be the certain conſequence of any con- 
ſiderable importation. It will indeed be creep. 
ing ſilently on from the very firſt moment 


the markets degin to fall. But of what 5 


conſequence, it may be ſaid, is it from whence 
we get our cattle, provided we have a ſuffi- 


cient plenty of them? Surely of the greateſt | 


confequence. For wilt a ſupply of cattle from 
abroad be in any view equivalent to an abundant 
breed of them at home? Such a ſupply muſt ever 


be precarious ; and will perhaps fail us moſt at. 


the time in which we moſt dearly want it. And 


in this caſe we are without any reſource * 


Whereas a native breed can never fail us; can 
never fail us eſfentially, and 'in its ſou rces. 
And any accidental interruption of it will, as 
J have before obſerved, * work its own cure, 
Not to mention, that the produce of the dairy 
cannot ' poſſibly be increaſed, but will, I am 
confident, inevitably ſuffer by ſuch importation, 


r Every bode knows, how aac the variations were 
in the price of wheat, and to what diſtreſſes the nation was 
frequently reduced, when it ſubſiſted in great meaſure upon, 
importation, and depended upon its neighbours as it were 


for its daily. bread, . The'ſame bad effects would, no doubt, 
ſometimes happens if England depended: for its ſupply of caitle 


upon foreign countries. Not to mention the greater awk= 
wardneſs and inconvenience of water carriage in this inſtance. 
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No inconſiderable circumſtance this in our pre- 
ſent manner of living. I would not be under- 
ſtood to ſay, that there are no circumſtances in 
which the importation of lean ſtock may be ad- 
mitted. As a temporary ſupply of a temporary 
ſcarcity, ſuch an expedient may be adviſable. 
And I do not ſay poſitively, that this is not a 
proper ſtep at preſent. But this I muſt now and 
always ſay, that unleſs it be accompanied by ſome. 
"remedy of a more vigorous and powerful opera- 
tion, ſtriking at the very root of the diſeaſe, and 
tending to the recovery. and reeſtabliſhment of 
the home breed, it is in my opinion, a meaſure 
not even at this time to be adviſed. If the whole 
buſineſs 1s ſuppoſed to be done, after a few thou- 
ſand head of cattle are brought in from Holland 
or elſewhere, better, I think, that nothing had 
been done. Such a ſupply can be but a palliative 
at the beſt ', And it is too a palliative of the 
moſt fatal kind. For, though it may give us a 
little preſent eaſe, it inevitably tends to confirm 
and rivet the diſorder upon us. Let us then, if 
_ poſſible, try at a more radical cure. Let us en- 
deavour gradually to expel the poiſon which has 
diffuſed itſelf through every vein; and begins to 
prey upon our very vitals. No remedy can be 
applied with any effect, as long as we ſuffer 


Lies palliatifs ſont fans contredit la pire des recettes 
pour le regime' d'un 9 88 dre des Hummes, tom. i, 
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this evil to lurk within us, and to counteract 
every attempt we make for our reſtoration and 
recovery. 

I ſhall throw together a LF We at 
the cloſe of this chapter, relative to the ſubject 
of it, but which did not fall into its. 1 
plan. 
The preſent ſcarcity of Your and the high 
price of pork and bacon in conſequence, of it, 
are owing in ſome meaſure to the cauſe before 
explained: as far, particularly, as the corn, &c. 
for fattening thoſe animals is diverted into a 
different channel of conſumption, and as far as 
the growth of that kind of corn, which has 
been generally conſumed in this way, is diminiſh- 
ed by the extraordinary growth of any other 
grain. Beſides that the reſpective prices of the 
different kinds of butcher's meat, and indeed of 


all proviſions, will be in pred meaſure 7 | 


lated by each other. 

There is however another plakn 9 * the 
preſent ſcarcity of theſe animals, as well as of all 
kinds of poultry; a reaſon which has been al- 


ready hinted at, but which deſerves a ſtill more 


particular explanation. It is clearly owing to 


the accumulation of farms, and the conſequent 
deſtruction of farm-houſes, and farm-yards, the 


chief nurſeries both of hogs and poultry. It is 


not enough to ſay, that neither the great farmer 


nor his 2 will attend to this comparativel7 
| trifling 
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trifling buſineſs, any farther than is neceſſary for 


their own conſumption, (which indeed is not in- 
conſiderable in the preſent age of univerſal lux. 


ury) though there is, doubtleſs, a great deal of 


truth in this. But the fact is, that the very 


urces of plenty, with reſpect to theſe articles, 
are loſt by the decreaſe of farm-houſes. * Divide 


an eſtate of two thouſand acres into ten diſtinct 
farms, and you will infallibly bring to market, 
I may venture to ſay, twenty times the quantity 
of hogs, and poultry, and eggs; and not a 
buſhel of corn the leſs. Each family will have 
leiſure to attend to theſe leſſer concerns; and the 
profit ariſing from them will enſure ow indlink- 
tion to attend to them. 

The exorbitant price of poultry within egen 
of the London market (and it would be difficult 
to ſay how far that extends) is alſo evidently ow- 
ing in a great degree to the vaſt conſumption of 
theſe articles by the wealthy inhabitants of that 
"metropolis. Here the effect of luxury _ 
plenty is im mediate. The rich abſolutely en- 
groſs, as it were, theſe leſſer articles of proviſion, 


and will have them at whatever expence. To 


the general and actual ſcarcity” of them, arifing 


from the circumſtance” above-mentioned, there 


Þ therefore added a partial and comparative, but 
not leſs real ſcarcity to the public from this pro- 


'  "digious demand for them. The ſame may be ſaid 
5 _ R * fin. The only 
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| ES this not: capable of any conſiderable 


increaſe by art and improyement : and which is 


now become, even in fituations very near the 
coaſt, an article of luxury altogether. 
Nor is the effect of luxury upon the groſſer 
kinds of previſion, upon butcher's meat, for in- 
ſtance, of all kinds, leſs real and certain, tho 
not ſo generally obſerved and acknowledged. By 
drawing large quantities of theſe articles to its 
on quarters it neceſſarily diminiſhes their ge- 
neral plenty. It in fact increaſes the demand, 
and conſequently raiſes the market. But in this 
aſſertion I find myſelf perpetually contradicted i 
though, I think, for my own part, nothing more 
certain, or more demonſtrable. I am perpetually 


told, that the lord or the merchant, (for bet 


may in this reſpect be not unfairly put together 


who has twenty diſhes at his table, does not eat 


half ſo much beef or mutton, as the © man who 
has but one. But what quantity is there brought 
into his kitchen? This is the, only queſtion 'of 
conſequence. I believe it is well known to thoſe 
who are initiated in the myſteries of this kind of 
luxury, that many a pound of meat is often 


drawn into a very, ſmall compaſs. Theſe men 


therefore do not, it is true, eat much meat; 
ya eat e W of meat '. How immente 


n 7 a des miſeres ſur la terre, * La Ke with 2m 


force” of expreſſion, qui ſaiſiſſent le coeur: il manque A 
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too is the conſumption of theſe articles by their 
ſervants ; I verily believe, that each domeſtic (up- 
on an average) in every gentleman's family in 
the kingdom conſumes as much butcher's. meat 
as ten common labourers, taking them one with 
the other, either in the field, or in the loom. It 
1s well indeed, if at preſent the wages of the lat- 
ter will find bread for their families. But what 
right upon earth, in a public view I mean, has 
this race of men, to ſo diſproportionate an al- 
lowance ? None, but in conſequence of that pre- 
cious maxim, that every one has a right to what 
he can get. Do they in any reſpect contribute 
to the reproduction of what they conſume ? Tf 
they do, they are welcome to it. Otherwiſe, 
their conſumption is ſo much clear loſs of pro- 
viſion to the public. Suppoſe then a reduction 
of ſervants to half the preſent number ; what 
would be the conſequence? Every good one that 
can be imagined. Their conſumption would be 
diffuſed ; and diſtributed more equally through- 
out the community ; with which they would now 
become more throughly mixed. The butcher's 
orders from the rich would be leſſened in pro- 
quelques uns ' uſqu' aux alimens ; ; ils redoutent Phyver, ils 
apprehendent de vivre. L'on mange ailleurs des fruits pre- 7 
coces; Pon force la terre, & les ſaifons pour fournir a fa 
delicateſſe. DE s81MPLEs BOURGEOIS, SEULEMENT A CAUSE 
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EN UN SEUL MORCEAU LA NOURRITURE DE CENT FAMIL= 
LES. La Bruyere, ch. 6. 1 


# 


portion 
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portion to the diminution of their family. There 
 -would be in conſequence ſo much more for the 
market, and for general uſe. Many of the hands 
thus diſmiſſed would alſo betake themſelves to 
ſome uſeful employment ; and there would gra- 
dually ariſe an increaſe of people and of induſtry. 
Labour would in conſequence become cheaper; 1 
and would ſoon be found to balance the griev- 
ance ſo much dreaded by intereſted minds, 
ariſing from a fall of prices in conſequence of 
plenty. | 
One cannot but obſerve in the preſent ſtate of, 
what we call, civilized ſociety, how the natural 
order of things is in many reſpects totally invert- 
ed; and the art of government become little elſe 
than a perpetual ſtruggle againſt nature. They 
that, work the hardeſt live too the hardeſt. And 
it ſeems to be looked upon by. ſome as an act of 
generoſity, that they, who have naturally the beſt 
right to live, are ſuffered to live at all. The 
hardſhip of this caſe is put in a very ſingular 
way, and with great ſtrength, by the original 
writer laſt mentioned. L'on voit, ſays he, cer- 
tains animaux farouches, des males & des femel- 
les, rẽpandus par la campagne, noirs, livides, & 


| _ tout brulles du ſoleil, attaches à la terre qu ils 


fouillent, & qu'ils remuent avec une opiniatrete: 
invincible : ils ont comme une voix articulee ; & 
quand ils ſe levent fur leurs pieds, ils montrent* 
une face humaine; & en effet ils ſont des hom 
mes, 
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mes. lls ſe retirent la nuit dans des tanières od 
ils vivent de pain noir, d' eau& de racine. Us 
Epargnent aux'autres-hommes la peine de Temer, 
de labourer, & de recueillir pour vivre; & meri- 
tent ainſi de ne pas manquer de fe pain qu ils ont 
All this may perhaps be looked upon, as de- 
clamatory and extravagant. I know there is in 
the generality of mankind a very convenient 

ropenſity to treat as ſuch, all repreſentation of 
evils which they do not feel, and to think all 
well, while they are well. Much more, ſhould 
it happen, that they are in fact the better, be- 


cauſe all is not well. This unfeeling, ſelfiſn mo- 


deration of character, in its moſt depraved de- 
gree, is thus finely drawn by Rouſſeau with his 
utmoſt force of pencil. It preſents, I hope, the 
exact likeneſs of no human creature living. 
But ſome of the features, I fear, are to be 
ſeen in too many. And who would not 180 
der to reſemble it in any degree? _ 

Un de ces honnètes gens du grand monde, dont 


les maximes reſſemblent beaucoup a celles des 
frippons, de ces gens ſi doux, fi moderes, qui 


trouvent toujours que tout va bien, parce qu ils 
ont intẽret que rien raille mieux; qui ſont tou- 


jours contents de tout la monde, parce qu ils ne 


ſoucient de perſonne ; qui autour d'une bonne 
table ſoutiennent qu Un - . vrai 1 le peu 
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of 


O F OMAN : wb 
ple ait faim; qui, le gouſſet bien garni, trouvent 
fort mauvais qu'on declame en faveur des pauvres; 
qui, de leur maiſon bien fermee, verroient yoler, 
piller, egorger, maſſacrer tout le genre humain 
ſans ſe Plaindre ; ATTENDU QUE DiguU Us 
A DOVES D'UNE DOUCEUR TRES-MERITOIRE/A 


SUPPORTER LES 'MALHEURS D'AUTRUI. 
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HE breed of horſes in this kingdom ſeems to 
have been at all times a favourite object 
with our legiſlature; and it has been purſued 
with an unremitted attention and zeal. This 
ſpirit has maintained its ground amidſt all the 
changes and caprices to which kingdoms, as well 
as individuals, are ever ſubject. Becauſe the ani- 
mal itſelf is of the greateſt utility, and contributes 
in numberleſs ways to the convenience and com- 
fort of life, it ſeems to have been all along taken 
for granted, that the breed could not poſſibly be 
3 to any pernicious extreme. In earlier 
times the exportation of horſes was Wen 
unleſs by ſpecial licence from the King, The 
prohibition was at firſt indeed extended to 5 
for ſale only; and exportation for private uſe was 
allowed. But it being found, that the law. was 
frequently evaded under cover of this exception, 
and that a great number of theſe animals were 
ſtill carried off for ſale, this door alſo was very 
"0p ſhut upon hem In a later pon od, when 


dent Hen. 7. hes 8 then, 8. ch. fol 1 6. 
a. 7. 
. ch. 19. 
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the effects of commerce began to be better un- 
derſtood, the prohibitory ſtatute was repealed, 
exportation has been allowed, and, comparatively 
ſpeaking, encouraged ",, Theſe oppoſite mea- 
fares had evidently the fame general object in 
View ; VIZ. the perpetual increaſe of the breed at 
home *, 9 : 


N will not, I think, be ſaid by any one, y 


the breed of horſes cannot poſſibly be multipled 
to any dangerous exceſs ; or that this breed is in 
point of general utility comparable to that of 
cattle; I mean, when they at all interfere with 
each other. The principle which we endeavour- 
ed to eſtabliſh in a former part of this enquiry; 
with reſpect to the relative value of the produce 


or manufactures of any country, is entirely ap- 


plicable here. And it has, I hope, ſufficiently 


appeared from the foregoing chapter, that a nu- 


merous breed of horſes muſt inevitably operate 


as a check to that of cattle; and that it does at 
preſent actually operate in this manner. Not ts 
repeat therefore what has been already ſaid, I 


will only add, (what indeed every man muſt re 
to be the fact, if he will but 99. his 0 chat 


* e en e this . 
The legiſlature thought proper in one inftance to pur- 


ſue this object by a compulſory law. A meaſure never 
ventured upon, but in caſes of neceſſity. See the note o 


page 178, | 
3 See page 6 and 7 of this Enquiry. 
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the food of all kinds conſumed by horſes is either 
directly or indirectly ſo much taken from the 
ſubſiſtence of the people; and that in whatever 
proportion you can diminiſii the number of thoſe 
conſumers, you will increaſe in the very ſame 
proportion the 1 875 of proviſion for the com- 
munity *. | I 
I ſhall therefore go on to mention without re- 
ſerve whatever meaſures have occurred tome as 
conducive to this end; ſome more, others 
without doubt, leſs proper to be put into exe- 
— * | 
The firſt and moſt abs en 55 this 
\ purpoſe ; 1s, a reſtraint upon the exportation of 
horſes ; and this, either by an abſolute prohibi- 
tion, or a duty very nearly amounting to it, A 
meaſure this ſurely of indiſpenſable neceſſity, and 
moreover perfectly innocent in all its conſe- 
quences. ' I know nothing of the number of 
horſes annually! exported. But, I ſuppoſe, it 
mene be ny aſcertained. I have heard mated, 


x This is ſtrictly and W true with Sa to all 
horſes, as far as their mere conſumption is concerned. It is 
true in all its circumſtances, and its whole extent, with re- 
ſpect to thoſe kept for pleaſure only. Horſes employed in 
uſeful labour are to be conſidered as of real value to the 
public, in proportion as the produce by their labour over- 
balances their conſumption. Unleſs indeed ſuch labour can 
be ſupplied by other means without this conſumption, or by 


animals which are uſeful 1 in other ways than 8 by their 
labour. | 


that 
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that it is very conſiderable; and that large for- 
tunes have been made by it. And while I am 
writing this, I ſee in the public papers a com- 
miſſion to one perſon for fix hundred hunters *., 
Now has a nation any right to complain of the 
ſcarcity of cattle, when with its eyes open it ſuf- 

fers itſelf thus to be continually drained of them? 

We perhaps intend only to ſend away our horſes ; 
but the fact is, that we are all the while ſending 
off our cattle. Since for every ſingle horſe which 
we export we ſhould have had ſo much beef or 
mutton. And moſt certainly the more you ſend 
abroad, the greater number you will be ſure” to 
have at home. But perhaps there is ſome con- 

ſiderable public benefit ariſing from this trade 
Large ſums of money are brought into the king- 

dom by it. Worſe and worſe ſtill. Flagitio ad- 
ditis damnum. We have already too much mo- 
ney in the kingdom. Preſerve your people; that 
is, find employment and ſubſiſtence for them, 
without which you will in vain endeavour to pre- 
ſerve them, and you need be in no pain about 
the want of money in the kingdom *. Bat how 


] have been ſince aſtoniſhed to ſee in the papers a. com- 
miſſion from Germany for two thouſand draught horſes. 

> See for perfect ſatisfaction in this point Mr. Hume's 
Eſſay upon the balance of trade. To ſuch however as think 


this importation of money a circumſtance of real utility to 


the public it may be obſerved, that the importation of oats 
for the maintenance of horſes carries olf perhagy as much 
W as the export of horſes brings 1 in: 


O 3 _ does 


| does exporta 
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tion of horſes contribute to this? It 


abſolutely robs the people of the means of their 

ſubſiſtence. And as to employment, I be. 
eve, a fingle acre in tillage employs more hands 

than five hundred horſes bred for exportation. 

A ſecond meaſure much to be adviſed for the 
fame purpoſe is the ſuppreſſion of King's plates. 
I have not been able to inform myſelf of the exact 

date of this cuſtom: nor is it material. Its ob- 
Jett plainly is, to. encourage a breed of horſes 
above the common form : that is, to encourage 
à breed at all times uſeleſs, becauſe avowedly too 
good for uſe; and at preſent in many reſpects to 
the laſt degree pernicious. Ihe conſumption of 
2 ſingle running horſe would ſupport ſeveral head 
of cattle. And indeed many a large family is 
maintained at a leſs expence than one of theſe 
pampered animals. But this loſs of proviſion in 
the firſt inſtance, though by no means unworthy 
attention, is nothing in compariſon to the train 
of bad conſequences which theſe prizes aſſiſt at 
traſt in giving birth to. They tend to multiply 
à race of men, as well as of animals, I will not 
ſay merely uſeleſs to the ſtate, but moſt eſſentially 
pernicious to it. Thoſe, I mean, with whom 
the buſineſs of the turf is made a trade, and who 
are accordingly fully initiated into the myſteries 
ok it. It is to be feared too, that minds of à 
more ingenuous caſt have often ſuffered by giving 
yay to theſe dangerous amuſements. The avow- 


ed 
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ed doctrines of the turf are certainly. not quite 
compatible with that delicate ſenſe of honour and 
virtue, Which can alone form the baſis. of real 


worth. And that looſe kind of caſuiſtry, whieh 


ſeems to be eſſentially neceſſary to any degree of 


proficiency in the art of gaming, will be apt in- 


ſenſibly to inſinuate itſelf into the whole cha- 
racter. Not to mention the temptations to whaeh 
loſs of fortune may expoſe men: temptations, I 
mean, to repair their loſſes by methods which 
they would have otherwiſe diſdained; and which 


d nyt ſcarce dare avow to themſelves. The pub- 


and of itſelf hardly worth, attention. My ob. 
1 is not to the expence, but to the object of 


Were a much larger ſum expended in ſup- 


a a practice, which theſe prizes are męant 
to encourage and reward, I ſhould think it moſt 


uſefully employed. If the effect be bad, thete 


can be no doubt about the removal of it, and of 
every thing that contributes to produce it. But 
the withdrawing of theſe prizes muſt inevitably 
have this tendency. It would perhaps prevent 


entirely ſome meetings of this kind. It would - 


certainly damp the ardour of thoſe who 
cinback in theſe purſuits from views of in- 


tereſt only, And, I ſhould, think too, an .. 


ample of this kind from the firſt authority could 
not fail of almoſt an univerſal influence. But, 
at all events, let not the leaſt imputation remain 

| O 4 _ there, 
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there, from whence every ſhadow of it ny 
to be entirely removed. * 

The breed of horſes would be l in a 

third way by giving all poſſible encouragement to 
ploughing, &c. with oxen. This meaſure indeed 
ſtrikes at the very root of the evil in many ways; 
and, could it in any degree be brought about, 
would be complete and deciſive. But as much as 
is neceſſary has been ſaid upon this point in the 


foregoing chapter. 


A fourth means to the tow end 1s to open, as 
much as poſſible, communications by water. 
This method of carriage would evidently render 
horſes leſs neceſſary, and conſequently leſſen the 
demand for them. I have already inſiſted upon 
the great utility of theſe improvements: and it 
cannot be too ſtrongly enforced. Good roads 
have alſo the ſame tendency in a leſſer degree; 
and alſo all mechanical improvements to ſave the 
labour of horſes. TS | OT 3 

Filthly, by ducing our cavalry as low as 
poſſible, we ſhould 1n ſome degree promote the 
ſame good effect. The dragoon eftabliſhment in 
time of peace ſeems to ſerve little other purpoſe = 
than mere parade; and it is, even as it now 
ſtands, beyond all doubt, higher than is neceſſa- 
ry. But, what is worſe, we are not contented 
to march two or three thouſand uſeleſs conſumers 
from one part of the kingdom to another, but 
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we even ſuffer, as I have been informed, French 


troops to be mounted with Engliſh"breed. © © 
A ſixth means of checking the breed of horſes 
would be to prevent the horrid havock that 


is made of them by the preſent method of 
travelling. A horſe in the poſt-chaiſe, poſt- 
coach, or machine buſineſs is run down in two 

or three years: whereas it would with fair uſage, 


barring accidents, laſt ten, twelve, or fifteen 
years. This rapid conſumption calls for a pro- 
portionably quick ſucceſſion of them; and 18 of 
courſe a perpetual encouragement to the inereaſe 
of the breed. I know not indeed, whether the 
rage of killing horſes, or that of breeding them, 
be greater in the preſent age. I could heartily 
with to put a check upon both. The cruelty 
exerciſed towards theſe creatures, as well in pre- 
paring them for fale, as in the actual employ- 


ment of them, is beyond all bounds; and is a 


diſgrace to humanity . This depravation is in- 
15 deed 


The cruelty of the lower claſs of people (not that 1 


mean to exempt others from this charge) towards horſes is 


horrid and almoſt inconceivable: of coachmen, carmen, 


poſtilions, and, more than all, colliers. Theſe wretches 


have, moſt of them, little power over any thing, but their 
horſes and their families. And here they ſeldom fail to give 
it its full ſwing. Le puiſſant, ſays Mr. Helvetius, ſera tou- 
jours injuſte & vindicatif. M. de Vendome diſoit plaiſam- 
ment à ce ſujet, que dans la marche des armees, it avoit 
ſouvent examine les querelles des mulets & des muletiers z 
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deed got to its very laſt ſtage; all kind of tender. 


neſs to theſe animals being made matter of ridi- 
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& qui A 88 e de —— . * 5 rv nay —_ * tou- 
ary du cote des mulets. De VEfprit, diſc, iii. ch. 8r. 
I ſhall ſubjoin here, for the amuſement of the reader, a 
paſſage from Buffon, and another from the Abbe du Bos, 
roving us the very different treatment which theſe animals 
meet with in thoſe countries where they are moſt eſteemed, 
and carried to their higheſt perfection. Countries indeed 
deſpiſed and accounted barbarous by civilized Europe. 
Comme les Arabes n'ont q' une tente pour maiſon, cette 
tente leur ſert auſſi d'ecurie ; la jument, le poulain, le mari, 
la femme & les enfans couchent tous pele-mele les uns avec 
autres: on y voit les petits enfans ſur le corps, ſur le col de 
Ta jument & du poulain, fans que ces animaux les bleſſent 
ni les incommodent ; on diroit qu'ils n'oſent ſe remuer, de 
peur de leur faire du mal: ces jumens ſont fi accofitumes à 
vivre dans cette familiarité, qu'elles ſouffrent toute ſorte de 
badinage. Les Arabes ne les battent point, ils les traitent 
doucement, ils parlent & raiſonnent avec elles, ils en pren- 
nent un tres-grand ſoin, ils les laiſſentt toujours aller au pas, 
& ne jes piquent jamais ſans neceſite ; mais aufli des queelles 
fe ſentent chatouiller le flanc avec le coin de Itrier elles 


partent ſubitement & vont d'une viteſſe incroyable, elles ſau- 


tent les haies & les fofles auſſi legerement que des biches; 
& fi leur cavalier vient a tomber, elles ſont fi bien drellees, 
gu'elles s arrètent tout court, meme dans le galop le plus 
rapide. Hiſt. Nat. tom. vii. p. 346. | 

The other account is taken by the Abbs du, Bos from the 
letters of Buſbequius, Ambaſſador from the on A 
ane 1. to the Grand Seigneur Soliman II, | 


-. Pobſervai dans la Bythinie, que tout ande, 55 meme 


y Jes payſans, y traitent leurs poulains avec humanité, qu'ils 
les careſſent, comme ont fait les enfans lorſqu'ils veulent 
by 8 leur 
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cule merely. I have therefore ſcarce any expec- 
tation of being heard upon this ſubject. I would 
otherwiſe propoſe, that the ſeveral ſtages for poſt- 
chaiſes, machines, &c. ſhould be fixed as nearly 

as poſlible, and the time for driving them limit- | 
— I could with alſo, upon the ſuppoſition. of 
a farther tax upon horſes uſed in this way, that 
there might be a partial exemption in favour af 


a horſe that had been kept upwards of three years 


leur faire faire quelque choſe, & qu'ils leur laiſſent la li- | 
derté d'aller & de venir par toute Ia maiſon. Volontiers ils 
les feroient mettre 3 table avec eux. Les Palfreniers gou- 
vernent les chevaux avec la meme douceur. C'eſt en les 
Hattant, c'eſt preſque en les harangusvs qu'ils les conduiſent, 
& jamais ils ne les battent qu' a Vextremite. Aulh les che- 
vaux prennent d'amitie pour les hommes, & il eſt tres-rare 
d'en trouver qui ruent, ou qui ſoient vicieux en aucune 
maniere. En nos contrees ils ſont nourris bien differemment. 
Nos palfreniers n'entrent. jamais dans I'scurie ſans tempetep | 
contre eux, & ils ne eroĩroient point les avoir bien panſes, 
s'ils ne leur avoient pas donne cent coups à propos de rien, 
traitement qui leur fait craindre & hair les hommes. By the 
ſame gentle methods, he ſays; the Turks teach their horſes 
to kneel at being mounted; to pick up a cane or a ſabre 
from the ground with their teeth, and to preſent it to any 
one; to go through their whole manege without a rider, 
and by the word of command only. The ambaſlador alſo. 
mentions, that he had brought his own horſes to a practice. 
of neighing and fixing their eyes ftedfaſtly upon him-when= 
ever he called any of them by their name; and that he had 
made this acquaintance with them by means of ſome pieces 
of melon, with which he uſed to feed them. Reflexions ſur 
la poëſie & ſur la peinture, tom. ii. p. 574, 575. 
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in this ſervice by the ſame perſon, and A total 
exemption at the end of fix. 


And an actual tax upon horſes is a ſeventh | 


meaſure which I would propoſe, in order to re- 


duce the number of them; upon ſuch particu. 


larly as are kept in any degree for pleaſure. I 
need hardly ſay, that running horſes would 
ſtand the foremoſt in my liſt. Theſe indeed 
can ſcarce be taxed too deeply. For I cannot 
conceive the leaſt harm of any fort to ariſe even 


from a: total extinction of them, I am ſure 
great good would ariſe from it both to thoſe 


who are and to thoſe who are not concerned in 
the ſuppoſed diverſion which they afford. But 


it would not be my aim to puſh: things to this 


extremity. I mean not a prohibition of races. 
But I could wiſh them to be leſs frequent than 


at preſent. I would have thoſe who chuſe to in- 


dulge themſelves in this ſport pay roundly for 


it; and that to the public, as well as to their 


grooms and jockeys. For they injure the pub- 
he. They occaſion an extraordinary conſump- 


tion of that produce of the earth, to which the 
people have the firſt right. They ought there-. 
fore to make ſome return to them. And they 
would in this way make ſome return; as taxes 
upon this and other articles of luxury might be 
ſubſtituted in the room of ſome of thoſe heavy 
burthens which are now laid upon the neceſſa- 


ries Nr * and are ſo * felt by the bulk 
5 K 
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of the people. Much the ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpect to horſes for the field. Theſe ſerve" to 
amuſement merely; though not perhaps to ſo 
pernicious an amuſement as the former. I con- 
feſs myſelf an enemy to hunting. I could never 
entirely ſeparate the idea of cruelty from this 
practice. And cruelty, however ſoftenęed or 
diſguiſed, I deteſt. It is a practice delivered 
down to us from our ſavage ſtate. For hunting 
is the amuſement, the buſineſs, the whole life of 
a ſavage. And he has neceſſity for his plea. It 
is moreover at preſent rather a cowardly kind of 
cruelty. For the moſt timid and harmleſs animals 
are the general objects of chace. We have very 
few Aſcamuſes amongſt us. Optat aprum, aut 
fulvum deſcendere monte leonem. And if fome 
of thoſe animals, which are thus glorioufly pur- 
ſued to death, are not entirely | harmleſs, yet 
ſurely they might be eaſily eradicated by much 
ſhorter methods. But it is an inexpiable ſin to 
deſtroy one of theſe creatures, ecept by inches. 
Thus foxes are to be killed, becauſe they now 
and then make rather too free with the farmers 
yard; and they are not to be killed, becauſe they 
afford excellent ſport for the neighbouring ſquire. 
But a paſſion for this amuſement is attended 
with many other bad effects. It too frequently 
engroſſes the whole attention of thoſe who are 
addicted to it. Not to mention that half of the 
converſation one meets with in the country turns 


upon 
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upon dogs and horſes, (a cireumſtance painful 
enough to minds of a more liberal turn) it takes 
men off entirely from the proper buſineſs of their 
ſtation; and by throwing them into a perpetual 
round of diſſipation and idleneſs, renders all 
kind of application an inſupportable burthen to 
them. All public offices, eſpecially thoſe of 
mere trouble, deſcend of courſe to the lower 
ranks ; to perſons naturally the leaſt qualified 
for the execution of them. The fact with re- 
ſpect to juries, and the care of the poor, is no- 
torious, and has been loudly complained of: to 
ſay nothing of offices of a ſtill higher kind. 
The eternal vexations and quarrels, which theſe 
kinds of diverſion give riſe to, deſerve alſo to be 
mentioned: not unfrequently between neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, but perpetually between 
farmers, and the retinue of the hunt. I could 
wiſh therefore to ſee a tax upon hunteas in the 
next claſs to that upon running horſes. There 
is already an indirect tax upon horſes uſed in 
coaches, &c. But is this laid in the true ſpirit of 
equality? And is there no defect in the execu- 
tion of the law ? I venture not to anſwer theſe 
queſtions. But the daily increaſe of carriages 
ſhews to demonſtration, that thoſe eſpecially of | 
the higher kind will bear a till farther impoſi- 

tion of duty. Horſes for the road. are chiefly 
either for convenience, or neceſſity; ſeldom for 
pleaſure only. A very ſlight tax therefore ſhould 
WES be 
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be laid here: and thoſe employed in uſeful la- 
bour only exempt. I am well aware of the 
difficulties as well of ſettling as collecting theſe 
ſeveral duties. And it is a ſubject I cannot poſ- 
ſibly enter into. I would only obſerve, that diffi- 
culties are not to be confounded with impoſlibi- 
lities. I can conceive but one objection to this 
arrangement of taxation, as to the matter of it 
mean; viz. that the breed of good horſes would 
ſuffer by it. If the breed of fine, fleet, running. 
horſes were to be annihilated, I can ſee, as I have 
already ſaid; nothing but good reſulting from it. 
And if the number of hunters were greatly re- 
duced, I ſee no harm in it. But no ſuch alarm- 
ing conſequences, I doubt, would follow. . As 
long as we have riches, we ſhall have luxury; 
and luxury will have its gratifications, whatever [ 
they may coſt. But- I ſhould be rather inclined q 
to think, that a check upon the breed of horſes | 
of an higher form would tend to encourage a Il 
more ſtrong and ſerviceable kind. At any rate WW: - 
however the public is ſure to be benefited ; by a 

proportionable increaſe of the means of its ſub- 
ſiſtence, if the number of uſeleſs horſes were re- 
I mean, if the plan of taxation mentioned in the nex!t 
artiele, or any other taxation of horſes were to take place. 
Otherwiſe, I could wiſh to have no exemption. | | 
2 ] am aware, that a mixture of breed is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce the beſt horſes for ſervice. And I am alſo fatisfied, 


on the other hand, that there would be no danger of loſing 
our very beſt blood by a tax upon it. 
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duced ; by an increaſe of the revenue, if it were 
not. This tax would indeed moſt Probably 
operate to the public benefit in both Ways. 1 
| ſhall apply to this ſubject a paſſage from Mr. 
Rouſſeau's Diſc. ſur Fecon. polit. conceived in 
the true ſpirit of legiſlation. II rappartient 
_quiau veritable homme d'etat, d clever ſes vues 


dans Taſſiette des. impots, plus haut que Fobjet 


des finances; de transformer des charges onẽ- 
reuſes en d' utiles reglemens de police; & de faire 
douter au peuple, ſi de tels ctabliſſemens n'ont 
pas eu pour fin le bien de la nation, N que 
la produit des taxes. 

The eighth and laſt ſcheme which I propoſe for 
reducing the number of horſes, and at the ſame 
time increaſing the breed of cattle is of a more 
extenſive nature than any of the former. It is, 
on the one hand, to impoſe a tax upon all foals 
whatever *, and, on the other, to give a premium 
to every calf, and to each ſcore of lambs. Theſe 
taxes and premiums may be ſo pr oportioned, as 
to be nearly a balance to each other, and ſo as 
to take nothing out of the breeder's pockets upon 
the whole. And if there be any exceeding either 


If no other tax be laid upon horſes, a diſtinction ſhould, 
if poſſible, be made between the different kinds of foals. 
This indeed would be attended with almoſt inſurmountable 
dimnculties. A particular tax therefore upon running 'horles, 
Hunters, &c. as mentioned in the laſt article, Would be per- 
fectly conſiſtent with this general tax upon foals: and the 
whole would be according to the true law of equality. 
ET Way 
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way it ſhould be, I think, in this caſe, rather on 
the ſide of the premium : as one would with to 
avoid every the leaſt appearance of an intention 
to raiſe money by this ſcheme. It may perhaps 
be thought better, to give the premium to cattle 
and ſheep in actual rearing, rather than to calves 
and lambs; the premium to be paid ſuppoſe at 
a year old. This would moſt probably anſwer 
our purpoſe more effectually: and a larger re- 
ward might be afforded them at this age from 
the propoſed fund. It may likewiſe be thought 
proper to give rather an higher premium to 
ſheep than to horned cattle, on account of the 
preſent high price of wool. Nor would I have 
this done in a cold, negligent way; and as if at 
the bottom we were not in earneſt to bring about 
any material alteration. The neceſſity of the 
caſe requires vigorous and operative meaſures. I 
am therefore for making a bold puſh at once; 
and would try at leaſt to do fomething with 


effect. I would have a tax upon the foal of not 


teſs than twenty ſhillings, and the ſame premium 
for every head of horned cattle at a year old, 
and forty ſhillings for every ſcore of ſheep at the 
ſame age. Theſe ſums might after a ſhort trial 
be eaſily reduced, if it were found that we had 
overſhot the mark. All theſe particular arrange- 
ments may be eaſily adjuſted, and will follow 
of courſe, if the plan itſelf ſtands upon a good 
foundation if its principles are allowed to bejuſt, 
OED P | and 
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and its object important and beneficial” ＋ 47 


be, doubtleſs, too ſanguine in expectations. 
But I ſhould expect the beſt effect from theſe 
meaſures. Taxes and premiums of this kind, 
eſpecially the latter, would operate amazingly. 
upon men; even beyond their real value. What 


has been the effect of a like regulation with re- 


gard to corn? Though the bounty in this 1 in- 


ſtance is not paid immediately to the grower. It 


has been prodigious. Why then ſhould we be 
afraid of making a ſimilar, though indeed a leſs 


dangerous, experiment in another inſtance? 
One good effect of ſuch a meaſure, beſides the 
general object of plenty, ſtrikes me very ſtrong 
ly. The government would have in their hands 
a full ſtate of the kingdom, both with reſpect to 


horſes, and cattle; they would conſtantly ſee the 


operation. of theſe meaſures, and might adjuſt 
their regulations accordingly, without danger of 
being impoſed upon by the falſe repreſentations 
of the intereſted. Though a Monarch muſt un- 
avoidably ſee things through other men's eyes, 
an adminiſtration ſhould, as much as onde 1 


ſee every thing with its own, 


The execution of this meaſure light is be 
ſettled. in a train little liable to exception. It 
might be done in a way ſomething like the fol 
lowing. The farmer or breeder to be obliged, 
under à penalty, within a preſcribed time in 
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far, greater convenience to the milder of a 
neigkbouring pariſh, an account of his foals afid 


other young ſtock; to take an oath to the vera- 


city of his account, and upon conviction of 
fraud or colluſion of any kind to incur a ſevere 


penalty; the ſaid juſtice, or other perſon impo-⸗ 


ered, to allow and certify the account without 
fee or reward; the balance to be either paid or 
received by the collectors of the land tax in the* 
reſpective pariſhes; and the ſeveral certified ac- 
counts to be given in by them to the receiver, and 
admitted by him. This method appears to be 


quite unexceptionable; and neither to be attend- 
ed with expence, nor with any conſiderable trou- 


ble, except to thoſe who are very well paid 
for it. 


I have 8 to conſider this point in 


every light and in all its extent, and have been 


taking the utmoſt pains to anticipate every ob 
poſſibly be raiſed ' againſt 'a a 
ſcheme of this kind. It will be ſaid, that the 
price of horſes will be enhanced by it. I anſwer, * 
that the price of beef and mutton, of butter and 


jection that can 


cheeſe, of wool and leather, of ſoap and candles, 


will be lowered. And who will be affected by 
the price of horſes? In the firſt place, thoſe gen- 
tlemen who keep horſes for their pleaſure ; Woo 
when they pleaſe; and whoſe complaints, if the7 


do not, are ſurely to be but little regarded. Not 
1 indeed 
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indeed that 1 would ſuppoſe any gentlem et 
9d pable of objecting to an advance of a guinea or 
two upon a horſe, if any public good were to 
ariſe from it. Secondly, | it would affect thoſe 

22 ho' employ horſes in their neceſſary bulineſs; 
eb earriers particularly of all kinds, and alſo far- 
s mers. But the former of theſe would, I doubt 
18 not, ſoon find a method of reimburſing them- 
booſelves. And though, this reimburſement ſhould 
be drawn in the end from the pockets of the 
270 Omar; it would be an inconſiderable cr cum- 
ſtance i in compariſon to the univerſal good re- 

55 ſulting from the cauſe of It. For the benefit 
d would be extended to every mortal in the ſociety. 
And an inconvenience to a few, who are either 

21 well able to bear it, or have! it in their power to 
+ * ' repay themſelves, ought never to be put into 
Viet! the ſcale againſt an univerſal benefit. Tort re- 
os pect to farmers indeed the caſe i is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent. If the tillage of lands were in any con- 
ll ſiderable degree made more expenſive. to them, 
97 1'the public muſt unavoidably ſuffer in ſome way 
Hor other. But I ſee not, that this would be the 
al Conſequence. If the farmer breeds His own 
: oi horſes, he may ſurely as well breed à few cattle 


as of. ſheep, : He wik then be fepaid.. And what 


mont 
| * Tt ought to be obſeryed, that if, on the one hand, I 

£01:1;{-xabſc the price of horſes by laying a tax upon the ſoals, I. 
lower it, on the other hand, by endeavouring to leſſen in 
err polible way the demand for theſe animals. 


reaſon 
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reaſon can pollibly 'be ' alfigned Jhy he ſhould 
not do this? The fare ſort of ground is fit for 
both theſe kinds of ſtock. And if he ſhould be 
farther tempted to build ſtalls, inſtead of ſtables, 
the buſineſs would be done at once. 
But I am apprehenſive of the loudeſt ery from 
Wi another quarter, The pr ofeſt breeder: of horſes, 
and particularly of fine horſes, will muſter up all 
his forces againſt us. He cannot perhaps get 


oh rich quite ſo faſt by breeding cattle, as by breed-. 


ö ing for the field, or for the King of France. I 
have only « one ſhort anſwer to all his complaints. 
If he is not able to pay his rent, but by multi- 


173 plying a a race of animals deſtructive to the public 


ſubſiſtence, let him get his rent ann ar c quit 
his bargain. | | 
But here unfortunately we touch vil the 
. landed intereſt; the moſt ſenſible part of the 
body politic. This intereſt however has certainly 
Wig no reaſon to complain of late. Thewalue 
of lands and of their produce has been raiſed to 
the preſent high pitch by our trade and manu- 
factures ſolely . It ought therefore in return to 
- lend every helping hand to U ; Our manu- 


This is not only true in fact, ag it is Fenn 
that it could not he other wiſe. The produce of lands is of 
no value without a demand for it. And this' demand can 

only ariſe- from induſfry in ſome other war's that i is, from. 
commerce 5.396 manufactures. 0 e | 
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factures particularly ſtruggle under every bur- 
then. Nor can they poſſibly exiſt long, unleſs 
ſome relief be given to the body of the people. 
And what will · the landed intereſt be after the 


fall of theſe? 


We may expect alſo the moſt violent cla- 
mours from all thoſe who are any way concern- 
ed; in this traffic, whether for the home or fo. 


reign markets; who will not ſe contentedly fo 
conſiderable a ſource of profit gradually ſlipping 


out of their hands. But theſe are intereſts 
which; I confeſs; have a very ſmall ſhare of my 


regard. For though I am well contented, that 
ſuch intermediate hands ſhould receive their re- 


ward of profit, when employed in facilitating a a 


commerce beneficial to the public ; yet am I, on 
the other ſide, equally ſatisfied, to ſee theſe em- 
ployments utterly extinguiſhed, where they are 
not neceſſary; and more eſpecially when they are 
ſupported and paid by a courſe of trade appa- 


rently 1 injurious to the ſociety, and deſtructive of 


its moſt important intereſts. 
It is not however pretended, that this or any 


meaſure of the moſt general utility can be carried 


into execution without ſome inconvenience and 


prejudice to many individuals of the community. ty 


The greateſt abuſes in civil ſociety are accom- 


panied with advantages to particular perſons 
and generally indeed owe their birth and ſupport 
to loch excluſive advantages. The removal of 
EB | them 
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them therefore ay of coarke be attended with + 


proportionable i inconveniencies to ſome. But an 
adminiſtration, determined in its purpoſes off 
public good, will not cafily be diverted from this 
illaftrious object. it will be moved neither by | 
repreſentation nor clamour from the quarter of 
private excluſive intereſts of any kind: the bane 
theſe of civil ſociety, and which ſooner or later 


wilt infatlibly accompliſh the ruin of that king- 
dom, in which they are ſuffered to gain any Al- 


cendant. Subliſtence 18. the firſt debt Which 
every ſtate owes to its people. And it is alene 
the foundation of every other reſource. It Will 


therefore be the firſt care of the guardians of tho | 


ſtate, to open every poſſible fountain of 


ty within its reach, to watch over it with the | 
moſt anxious attention, and to remove all ob- 
ſtruction to its free and equal paſſage througa 
every vein, and to the remoteſt branches of the 
It. will be always the intereſt of a 


community. 


few, to divert its courſe, and to turn the ſtream 
into their own channel. 


men, and ſuch combinations of men in every 
community. But they will more particularly 


abound in large commercial kingdoms; where 
there is at the ſame time a more extenſive range 


and a thicker cover for them. 


I ſhall put an end to this ſecond part of our | | 
enquiry by obſerving in a word, What is its real 


It Is fcſt, -to procure the; 
greateſt 


and only object. 


There will be ſuch 
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| greateſt poſſible plenty of the natural and bene- 
ficial produce of this country: and in this view 


to recommend agriculture to all imaginable en- 
couragement, as being the only means of multi- 


plying this produce in all its branches. And it | 


is ſecondly, to direct the conſumption of it to 


its proper channel : either to the immediate 


ſubſiſtence of the body of the people, or to the 
maintenance of thoſe animals which are eſſen. 
tially neceſſary to this end. If there be any thing 
in theſe papers capable of a different tendency, 
I am the firſt to diſavow and reject it. 


